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52 NICE BOYZ FINISH FIRST 

After selling 15 million albums without breaking 
a sweat, Boyz II Men are definitely a pop music 
machine— but you can tell they got soul. - • 
By Scott Poubon-Btyant. Pbotogrt^bs by GeoiffHplz 

58 THESHADOW KNOWS ^ ^ ^ 

Who knows what lurks in the heart of ScOTTIE PlPPEN? 
By Scott Pouboti-Bryant 

62CUP:CO0UO 

The Grammy-nominated rapper lets his hair down. 
By Ricky Lte 

64 CRIB: CINDY BLACKMAN 

Living in a beat box. 
Bf dream bampton 

66 BOOSTED 

New Jersey Drive's Sharron Corley, Gabriel Casseus, 
and Nick Gomez are on more than a joyride. 
By Devon Jackson 

SPRING FASHION SPECIAL, 
6« SOUL BROTHERS 

BabyfacEjJamie Foxx, 
Gerald Levert, and 
Brian McKnight. 
Pbotograpbs by Ruven Afanaim 

1 72 CAPETOWN 

True Afrocentric dressing. 
Pbotograpbs by Dana Lixenberg 
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y6 SPORTSMEN 

. It smelU likatcaip spirit 
. Plmtograpbs by Randall Mesdoit 



80 METHODS MADNESS 

Taking a break from the Wu-Tang 
Clan, Method Man brings the 
pain, yes, but the love too. 
By Josb Levine 

8^ DEATH TRIP 

Problem child? Wilderness 
therapy could change his 
life— or end it. 
By Paige Bierma 
Contimud... 

ON THE COVER 

Boyz II Men photographed 
for VIBE December 1 994 by 
George Holz: styling by 
Kevin Stewart; grooming by 
Deborah Lake/Wrtta. 
See The Details. 

RIGHT 

CooIro photographed 
by Annalisa; hair by Dame 
for Whoop De Doo, 
Long Beach, Calif. 





19 MAIL 
27 START 

Sexual Healing. 
By Joan Morgan 

• Plus: Gospel Gangstas. Hip hop cash. 
Graflfiti on trial. Earle's weenies. 
•S4SOUND CHECK: Crazy Ugs . 
of Rock Steady Crew. 

By Bobbilo Garcia 
•36 IN THE MIX 

• 40 STIX & STONZ: Boys' Club. 
By Bonz Malone 

•42 BLACK-OWNED: 
Combative Moves. 
ByGregTate'^ 

47*HE)CT 

Keith Murray is the most beautifiillcst. 
Casserine's young love songs. -. ' Jr ., / . , 
Galliano's new world beat. 

89 LOOK 

Ed Lovf.r and Dr. Dre. 
By Michael A. Gonzales 
•90 SHOOT: Brandy. 
GEAR: Rugby Shirts. 
ACTORS: Marlon and Shawn Wayans. 
DESIGN: Rape stickers. 
•92 FILM: Tracy Carness. 
TUBE: Fashion shows. 
TEN YEARS LATER: UTFO. 
•94 RUNWAY: Spring '95. 
WORD: Sam Cooke. 

97 REVOLUTIONS 

RE VI EWS : STLVit Wonder. 
By Tom Sinclair 

• Plus: ebony vibe everlasting. 
Rodney Kendrick. 
Showbix Featuring A.G. 
Funkdoobiest. Dana Dane. 
•100 BOOM SHOTS: Garnet Silk/ 
Mighty Diamonds. By Rob Kenner 

• 102 SINGLE FILE. Byjantes Hunter. ' 

• 104 LEGENDS: Nancy WUson. 
By Harry Allen 

• 106 THE RF^L MUSIC: 
Graham Haynes. 
By Greg Tate 

•113 THE BIG IDEA: Happy Jazz. 
By Suzarme McBfresh 

• 115 SCENE: Tel Aviv. By Dmitri EbrlUb 

• u6 DISCO TECH: Concept in Dana. 
By Frank Owen 

120 PROPS 

Dr.J. 

By Cbeo Tyehimba 






RIGHT 

Jamie Foxx photographed by Ruven Alanador. 
styling by Denck Procope lor BuUef-Reghanti; 
grooming by Jasmine Manders lor Celestine; 
brown double-breasted linen jacket and matching 
trouser both by Donna Karan Collection: 
aqua silk shirt by Calvin Klein; brown shoes 
by Giorgio Armani; poly ascot by Jean Paul Gaultier. 
See The Details. 
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SOHS WHY BASKETBAU 
lU NEVER BE THE SAME 



UTION: If you are completely satisfied wi* otfier baskerfnl pmes and are unable to upgrade to RAP JAM. you will not need to know tfiat now you an; 

Out-shove & out-shoot 2...iff you know 



il rap stars rM 

Maybe they're bigger than you, but you'tt^' 
get your shot... M ' 

3. Make choicest 
you've never r u 



CHICAGO 



Go 2 on 2, 3 on 3, I on 3, I on 2 • Pick how 
long to play - 5 minutes? 10 minutes? - or how 1. 
many points • Play In a different language • Full " 
court or half court • Mix and match players • j^^lS 
Solo or spirit mode, you always know which 
player you are 

5. Move faster c^<^^ « c se 

Reaction time seems faster than other ^ 
basketball games...smoother moves! "Sv^^^fe ;i ^ 

6. Wotchnon- dmm 
stop animation 

See the first-ever Nintendo M&iph as a basket- 
ball turns into a CD turns into the Rapjam T 
logo.. ..Cheerleaders do the bump...Lo-Riders ^ 
cruise by the New York playground... .Baskets BikHj 
bounce & shiver with each slam dunk ^^^Bl 



« their special 

moves 

r' Treach's Helicopter jam ..LL Cool J s 

,^ . Drop-The-Ball-&-Back-Dunk...Sticky 
Fingaz' Twirling Jam. ..Queen Litifah's 
CHICAGO Butterfly Jam.. ..Everlast's Flip Flop Dunk ... 

_ & wait'll you see your teammates 

' ' ^' - ts^^^ jump up through the hoop! 

t^-^- 4. Piclc tiie 
■MEM coolest 
playgrounds 



9. Rules? Rules R 
.^4 fools! 

W M^^jf^' No refs to 
keepYo 



ATLANTA 




o refs to 
keep Yo 
Yo from 
shoving 
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Unbelievable graphics! Play in the dark on 
Chicago's glowing rooftop court above the 
city lights.. .Or in the sun at LA's Venice 
Beach as surfers & bodybuilders watch 

7. Hear real 
-a^ music... 

Rap beats 2 keep U loose... 

|[ ^ 8...& the best 
^ sound f/x 

Everyone's got something to say. the 
LA. cheerleaders & your own team- 
mates.. ..the wind whisdes in Chicago.. .the 
ocean roars in L.A....Get a real playground 
bounce & a chain-metal basket swoosh 
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Chuck D 
^K(rom stealing the ball \ik ^< 
^J^any means necessary ^A ^ 

lAPM 

I VOLUME 

xi at «. or get on our mailing tisi for 

c/o Mandingo Entenafnmenc. 345 •.■amut- , -c 
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STYLE #3085: 

A. Won't rliuii^'i* u Dut lire 

B. Viiin'l chaiip' u flat chest 

C. Won't chanf^e frum $25 (flat rate) 

D. Ail uf llie alHive 

Aqua, Fuchsia, Purple. Silver & Black Patent 




STYLE #4305: 

A. (it'ls Uirky 

B. Gt>l!4 around 

C. CHu more hang for the hitrk ut $\U 
1). Gel off my hack 

While & Black Patent. Pewter 




STYLE #31312: 

A. Will ri-nt'cl I A ra>s 

B. W ill reflt'ci )imr umlrrwear 
Will ri'dt'cl i-i>minon H«>M)«e ($38) 

I). l-ftV reflect for a niomeni 

Black & White Patent 




STYLE #109: 

A. Tak(*i« tuo to tango 

B. Tak<-» the dUh 

C. Takes $25 for a small: $35 for a iarff 

D. Take mv to your ifader 

White & Black Patent. Gold & Silver 
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a Kenneth Cole Production 




STYLE #11151: 

A. KnoH> your real liair color 

B. knows you rc not al the lihrary 

C KnuHs you're not a inilliunuire ($30) 
D. W ho knows? 

Natural/Cognac. NaturalBlack. Black/Black 




STYLE #30669: 

A. % ill lirake for animals 
K. Will liri-uk for lunch 

C. Will not hri'ak you at $38 

D. Give me a break 

Black, Brown & Natural 




STYLE #6203: 

A. Doesn't have a curfew 

B. Doesn't have anything contugiouti 
{]. D<H'sn'l have to strap you (SIS) 
I). All of the above 

Black 




STYLE #30674: 

A. Viim't leave the scut up 

B. Vion't leuM> you for a hloixle 

C. W<)n'l leH%c \<Mi hnike al Sl:2 

D. All of the aho\e 
Black & Brown Leather 



Call 1 -800-Unlisted for a store location or to order direct. 
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what are you waiting for? 



// 



coll me^^ 



the beginning of a beautiful relationship. 



trisha covington 



the album featuring 
why you wanna 
play me out? 
call me . and 
slow down 





management: greg paAs 

CALL 1 -800-2-SAMPLE EXT. 368 for o taste of trisha. COLUMBK 
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When photographer George Holz set out to shoot Boyz 
II Men (page 52), he realized he had never seen them pho- 
tographed individually. "1 wanted to work with them one- 
on-one," he says. "In the portraits I took, I think each of 
them had his own moment to shine." Holz, who shotSha- 
quille O'Neal for VIBE's February 1994 issue, has also had 
his work published in Men's Journal, US, and In Styk. Fa- 
vorite subjects include Nelson Mandela, Bill and Hillary 
Clinton, and Oprah Winfrey. He is currently at work on 
a book of nudes and portraits. 




VIBE fashion direaor Kevin Stewart chose this reveal- 
ing photo because "everyone in the magazine is so 
dressed up, I had to set myself apart." In this special 
fashion issue, Stewart has chosen to feature athletes, 
soul singers, and citizens of the new South Africa. He 
says of the latter, "It started as an idea to showcase 
Afrocentric clothing, but we ended up traveling to the 
continent. It's important for a magazine like this to 
have the true image of a free South Africa." Stewart, 
who was market editor at Details before coming to 
VIBE, feels this issue marks "a new begitming" for VIBE 
fashion. 



S.H. Fernando Jr. wrote about Galliano in this month's Next section (page 50) 
and is the author of the book TTte New Beats: Exploring the Music, Culture, and 
Attitudes of Hip-Hop (Anchor). His articles have appeared in Rolling Stone, KGB, 
mdDuh Catcher. . . . Environmental portrait photographer Mojgan B. Azimi shot 
the Method Man story (page 80). Her work has been featured in The Los Angeles 
Times Magazine, Entertainment Weekly, and Rolling Sloru. . . .VIBE writer-at-large/gui- 
tarist Greg Tate interviewed dancer/choreographer Bill T.Jones for his Black- 
Owned column (page 42). Tate's band. Women in Love, just released their first 
album. The Sound of Falling Bodies at Rest, on his own Madrina Records label. 



Iowa native Paige Bicrma uncovers the sometimes 
tragic reality of wilderness therapy camps in "Death 
Trip" (page 82). She says the experience of report- 
ing the story alerted her to the issue of teenage 
rights. "The real question it raises is, What are the 
rights of children under 18? I sympathize with par- 
ents who have wayward teenagers, but do they 
have the right to just ship their kids off? I think 
there should be more laws in place in favor of juve- 
niles." Bierma is currently completing a master's 
degree in Latin American Studies at Stanford Uni- 
versity and has worked as a reporter for Iowa's 
Cedar Rapids Gazette and California's Visalia 
Times-Delta. 



VIBE senior writer Scott Poulson-Bryant inter- 
viewed Boyz II Men (page 52) and Scottie Pippen 
(page 58) for this issue. Poulson-Bryant is currently 
featured on VHi's critics' roundtable,./ on //ir/^or. 
What he says he found most surprising about his 
interview with Pippen was his subject's less-than- 
superhuman qualities. "Scottie was more human 
than I expected-he didn't speak athletespeak. He 
was open and honest about his problems with the 
Bulls, and was willing to talk about the real stuff, 
not just the All-Star, superstar image." 





SCOTT 
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V9ur name: Sol Cutter. Occupation: 
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data thief. Tlie bad news is you've just down- 



romingsoon 
MAC & PC CD-ROM 



PHILIPS 
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ONLY 
THE FINEST 

RUMS 
COME 

FROM 

PUERTO RICO 

Aging is the secret. II guvs Bacanii> mm. ami ihe other ijuality mms from PiieHo Rico, a smoulhiiess 
thai makes them preferred alxn e all others. Whether straight or mixed. 
Only in Puerto Rico is aging guaranteed hy laic. 
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RUMS OF PUERTO RICO « ONLY THE FINEST 

BACARDI AND THE BAT DFVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BACARDI & COMPANY LIMITED 




Re Danyel Smith's article on R. Kelly ["Superfreak," De- 
cember/January]: I find it really upsetting that she thinks 
Robert is "weird." She didn't come straight out eind use that 
word, but the readers 
know what she meant. I 
admit that Robert is dif- 
ferent, but before the ru- {-^"P^^, 
mors started flying that 
he was dating a 15-year- 
old, everyone was label- 
ing him a musical genius. 
I don't agree with the way 
he showed the world his 
love f or Aal iyah — by mar- 
rying her — but just because he's finally found someone who 
can understand what's in his head and someone who makes 
him feel less "weird" about the love, admiration, and longing 
for his mother, his fans and critics shouldn't label him "dis- 
turbed." Aaliyah is mature beyond heryears, and she loves 
Robert to death. Plus she met him at an emotional time, 
when his mother passed on. I think we all have known 
someone who is more mature than their age, because 
if we didn't, there would never have been the phrase 

"Age ain't nothin' but a number." A.D., INDIANAPOLIS, IN 
What's up witti Aaliyn)^ being called a "teenage superstar"? 
Give me a break. She's only had two hits and has only been 
around for a year or so. In the future, please reserve that 
title for artists who have proved their staying power to the 
fullest, and not a snot-nosed 15-year-old whose only claims 
to fame are a couple of hits and the fact that she married a 

27-year-old R. Kelly. MELODY JACKSON, MORENO VALLEY, OA 

R. Kelly was wrong when he said he directed the opening film 
for his current tour. Linton Suttner of Baobab Productions 
in Chicago did. I was the production manager on the shoot. 
Kelly did come up with the concept for the video, 
but he didn't execute the production of it. We (the 
crew) busted our asses for Linton— not R. Kelly. I 
called in favors for Linton— not R. Kelly. Perhaps 
Mr. Kelly should show some respect to a man who 
has been directing for over 15 years. J AMES POPE 
(via VIBEONLINE) JAMESP@TEZCAT.COM 
Re Greil Marcus's Legends column on the Shirelles 
[Revolutions, December/January]: I agree that Rhi- 
no's The l^ery Best of the Shirelles collection is in- 
adequate. New York City's major electronics re- 
tailer, JAR Music World, offers the British Ace com- 
pilation The Best of the Shirelles, a 32-track col- 
lection that clocks in at over 78 minutes. This CD 
makes you realize that the Shirelles are true leg- 
ends of rab pop. JOSEPH barovich.SHARPSVILLE, PA YOUR BE 



mm 




Danyel Smith's "Superfreak" article was 
super-disappointing. Instead of the inter- 
view that it was presumed to be, it was 
a mere analysis of the entertainer in other people's words. I think that since R. 
Kelly pulled out right before the scheduled interview, the entire story on him 
should have been canceled. People want answers, not opinions. The article 
was a mere description of his stage show at the Budweiser Superfest. It should 
have at least been postponed until a later date — for a time when Kelly was 
ready to discuss exactly what was going on. flair lindsey, washinqton, DC 

Props to Danyel Smith for her outstanding and very detailed article on R. 

Kelly. However, I've chosen not to become an R. Kelly fan because there are 

so many things about him I just don't understand. First, his music is too damn 

provocative. He's always sing- What bothers me most about the December/January issue 

ing about raunchy and hard- of VIBE is the very small amount of space given to the truly 

core sex, but he never sings -^^^^ j^^^^^ h^,, [.^.j ^ p^ggy ^^^i^ . ^imi Val- 

des]. Do you only do fiill-length interviews with people who 
refiise to talk to you? And would we have an R. Kelly with- 
out an Aaron Hall? Possibly, but he would only sound like 
someone else-maybe Stevie Wonder. I know Hall is heavi- 
ly influenced by the Gap Band, but I think that Teaming for 
Your Love" on Guy's album The Future was a way of giving 
thanks. When I first heard the song "She's Got That Vibe," 
my immediate reaction was, That dam "Weird Al" Yankovic 



about using a condom or any 
other type of contraceptive. Sec- 
ond, he's irresponsible. He's an 
adult, but that didn't stop him 
from marrying 15-year-old Aa- 
liyah. What in the hell can he 
possibly get from a young girl 
that he can't get from a woman 
his own age? This is a ques- 



tion that I wish he had the is making fun of Aaron Hall. Then I found out it was R. 
courage to answer. T R A V I S D . Kelly. He should thank Hall for letting him steal a style 
RUFFIN, WILLIAMSTON, NC he could make a million with. SHELBY MONROE, BANGOR. ME 




SUZANNE CLARK, QREENVILLE, NC 
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I'm not blaming anyone for the East Coast's unfortunate demise in the hip hop battle ["How the West 
Was Won," Cheo H. Coker, December/Januar>']. But it seems that if an artist in hip hop doesn't go 
triple or quadruple platinum, then people think their music is no good. There are plenty of artists whose 
albums didn't sell more than lo million copies but who are just as good as any West Coast blockbuster. 
For instance, the Beastie Boys' Paul's Boutique isn't as Don't get me wrong. I have no problem with 
&mous as Check Your Head or /// Communication, but for 



most die-hard Beastie Boys fans, it's their favorite album. 
I like some West Coast rap, but instead oflistening to Dr. 
Dre's remake of "Swing Down, Sweet Chariot" by 



West Coast rappers doing what they have 



to do to get paid. But I do have a problem 



with the lack of musical and lyrical integri- 



ty on their records. Pretty soon the novelty 



Parliament, I'd rather listen to the original. And the West 
Coast doesn't always list its sources: Members ofP-Funk- »♦ °" S"°°P Too Short will wear 
like Bootsy— are from the Midwest, so while the West off, and the crown will be back in the East 
Coast is dissin', they should check their self The only ^^ere it belongs. After all, wasn't it an East 

one giving props to the East Coast is Snoop, by remaking 
DougE. Fresh and Slick Rick's "La-Di-Da-Di." As time 
moves on, rap needs a redo in all this feud fightin' and 



Coast rapper by the name of Q-Tip who said 



back in 1991 , "Don't you know things go in 



.... I A I cycles"? Props to all East Coast rappers and 

bitm . No good music is being made. Am I wrong, or is 

Da Brat just a female Kris Kross? And remember, in the " »»»»"*-•"» «• «•»• «•«"» 

tree of hip hop, the East Coast is the roots. Don't forget dope rap group in the West, the Pharcyde. 

where you came from. BRANDI MCDONALD, AMHERST, MA DOUGLAS SiWEK, EAST LANSING, Ml 



To get Straight to the point, New York is the fucl<in' mec- 
ca of hip hop. I give props to the rest of the nation that 
represents rap music, and I give recognition to where 
they're from. But what I want to know is, why does New 
York have to be under the microscope every time I look 
around? I love and respect several West Coast artists. 
But damn, New York's been doing this shit called hip 
hop for 15 years — from graffiti to break dancing. Don't 
you think it's about time we had a vacation? We've 
been rockin' parks, clubs, and parties since way before 
a six-figure record deal and a contract were even con- 
sidered. Lately, things have gotten a little out of con- 
trol with the million-dollar challenge Snoop made on 
Rap City, stating that no one can serve him or his crew. 
I'd just like to say to the West Coast that there's more 
to life than bitches, chronic, gangs, and lowriders. 
Life for all mankind originated in the East, and to the 
East we must return. MAD SCIENTIST, SALINAS, CA 




Why did VIBE have Cheo H. Coker, a Left Coast-based journalist, drool about 
West Coast hip hop without having an East Coast-based journalist write an 
equally one-sided essay about how New York produces the most progres- 
sive rap music, and how the East Coast consistently redefines and uplifts 
hip hop as an art form and as a culture? Why did VIBE let Coker write an ode 
to music that revolves around the same funky-worm P-Funk loop and lazy 
party-and-bullshit rhymes, and not have someone else write about the chal- 
lenging ideas of self-empowerment, artistic integrity, and methods of sur- 
viving the game investigated in the lyrics of Organized Konfusion, Jeru, and 
Wu-Tang Clan? Why did VIBE jump on the weak West-Coast-rappers-go- 
platinum-in-a-week-so-they-must-be-dope bandwagon, when y'all must 
surely know that innovative music championing black survival and self- 
knowledge as self-defense — as the best of KRS-One and Rakim do — can't 
achieve more mass popularity than cheo H. Cokcr's point ot v.cw was totally 

time-honored capitalist marketing biased jnd strictly based on a New Yorker's 

tools like black self-hate, tits-and-ass ,„,|„g, coast rap. The 



videos, and corny sing-along chorus- 
es? Warren G will outsell Black Moon. 
Eazy-E should outsell Nas. Shit, if 
R&B-flavored, vapid country bumpkins 
didn't outsell boom-bap-inspired, 
subway-ridin', Walkman-wearin', and 
pen-and-pad-totin' street poets, I'd 



here s no 

reason to be jealous, because that played-out, 
baggy-pants-wearing, moutlis-tull-of-lucked- 
up-gold-teeth, funky-ass-dreads^earing, hip 
hop New York bullshit is not selling. I must 
give props to Black Sheep, but that other 
shit isn't selling because it's weak! The 
be worried about the future of hip beats are wack. and you can hardly under- 
hop. DIMITRYL6GER, QUEENS, NY «and what the hell they're talking about. 
Editor's note: To clear up any miscon- '^-"'''y- 

ceptions, Cheo H. Coker is originally why it's selling more than "Weak Coast." 

from Connecticut and lives in Oakland. :.akhy..\ b,-\skiom. phoenix, az 
I'm saying to my peeps on my coast (New York always represent). 
We've got to start supporting our rappers. The reason the best rap- 
pers out here aren't going gold and malcing the loot they should Is 
because we're dissing and taking their profits. While they're fill- 
ing our ears with good music, we're betraying the music, the 
artists, and our culture by not buying the album, buying cheap-ass 
bootlegs, and making copies. Stop that bullshit! Having respect 
and supporting our hip hop culture will put the East Coast on the 
map again. We have to and we'll get ours. SIREN, ridgewood, ny 

Yol Mad big-ups to my man Frank Harry Allen's hip hop time line 

Owen for presenting a fly piece on hip ("Time Bomb," December/January] 

hop ("Back in the Days, " December/ was wonderful but missed one crucial 

January]. Hopefully, it set a lot of historical point: In May 1992, my col- 

these new jacks straight. As hip hop league Sheena Lester, executive editor 

slowly enters its third generation of ofRapPages, became the first woman 

DJsandMCs, it's important to remem- to he't" » major hip hop magazine, 

ber that it was created by the "true Under her direction, /{ap/^sfj has be- 
school" for heads around the world to ^ ""'"^'^ ^° reckoned 

enjoy-not for heads to be thrown, "''th, exposing the masses to artists 

tossed, or lost, garione. tacoma, wa ^'""^ ^^8'°"^ ""'^''^^ York 

VIBE encourages mail and photographs City's hub and giving "first covers" 

from readers. Please send letters to VIBE to artists like Brand Nubian, Snoop 

M^L,205LexingtonAvenue.3rdFloor,New ^ ^ ^ ^-^ 
York, N.Y. 10016. Send photosto VIBE YOUR ""^ 

BEST SHOT (same address). Include your full Notorious B.I.G. Give a sister props 

name, address, and daytime phone num- where they're due. GAL BENNETT, 
ber. Letters may be edited for length and 

clarity.Photosubmlssionswillt^cLthe NATIONAL ADVERTISING MANAG- 

property of VIBE and will not be returned. ER, RAPPACES, BEVERLY HILLS, CA 
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s under blue lights in some unchaper- 



ng down to places that beckoned in the 



dark. A young Miss Thang's newfound habit of playing Marvin Gaye's Let's Get #r un soniy, over ana over again irom ner locKeo. 
candlelit room — preparing to graduate from puppy love to knowledge of things carnS^ln college, Luther, PrinceS even Isaac 
Hayes blaring all night long from your homie's room, meaning "Girlfriend's giving up some hot, buttered soul.'jjH 

Old LPs not only provided us with a sexual treasure map but also gave us our cues about love and survival' It's^^eecret that 
those most likely to survive the riots, sit-ins, freedom marches, and bloodshed were the ones who could follovwa^^^^song 
with some good ol' R&B-style black-on-black love. ^^^^iS^ 

For brothers, listening to Al Green, the Chi-Lites, or the Stylistics mpant the armor of machismo could be remoi^fffor a 
moment of vulnerability. Here was a safe place where a man could say he loved till It hurt, wanted it so bad it made him stupid, 
or missed a woman so much he wanted to die. 

Now gangsta rap sets the standards for black masculinity. Those old-school R&B love heroes have been replaced by real 
niggas with little time for fantasy, vulnerability, or love. The music has become an eerie soundtrack to the limited ways black 
men can love in a society that consistently denies them power. It reveals the pain and confusion of livin' In a war where the ene- 
my is too often brown. Love (let alone woman worship) becomes a luxury the soldier cannot afford. Exactly how does one say "I 
love you" when everyone else is doing odes to gangsta rap's bitches and hoes? 

And then there are the real antilove dramas of our new "love heroes": Tupac's sexual abuse conviction, sexual assault charges 
against members of Jodeci, or Left Eye's bruises before the flames. The message Is in the music. As those of us who remember 
blue lights in basements know, love songs — like good sex— are antithetical to machismo and dominance. So is healing. 
And it's the healing we need, now more than ever. 
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Word Up: The Gospel Gangstas Are 
Rapping for Jesus (and Credibility) 



Say hallelujah! The Gospel Gangstas have arrived. Until now. 
Christian rap was the musical equivalent of a fat-free brownie: no 
flava, no sin, and no satisfaction. But the Gospel Gangstas, an L.A. 
group, are taking the Lord to another level, putting out positive 
Christian vibes and kickin' beats. 

"Ever>'body in the crew is a former gang member," says the 
group's D.J. Dove. "And we're talking the works: We've done 
time, sold drugs, shot at people, drive-bys." After being born 
again, though, the foursome came back harder than ever. "We 
want to reach people with the Word and knowledge of the Bible," 
says Dove. "Because that knowledge has completely and drasti- 
cally changed our lives." 

If the idea of G's forjesus is confiising to you, you're not alone: 
"1 just think there have to be some distinctions made between 
Crips and Bloods, and people who claim to be followers of God," 
says University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill professor Mi- 
chael Eric Dyson, a reverend who knows his gangsta-isms. But it's 



all very clear for Dove. "The only reason we still call ourselves 
gangsters is because on the street a gangster is willing to die for the 
name of his 'hood. Each and evcr>' one of us is still willing to die," 
he says, "but now, we'd die for the gospel of Jesus." 

Candid Jesus references like that have meant poor sales for 
other Christian rappers— the best-known group, DC Talk, has 
complained for years that listeners seem more offended by God 
lyrics than profanity-but the Gangstas aren't worried. "People 
don't care if you're saying Jesus or Buddha," says Dove. "As long 
as the stuff is slammin', they're going to listen." And according 
to their label, Frontline/MyX Records, the Gangstas' debut 
release, GangAffilialed, is selling well above the norm for Chris- 
tian rap-so well that they are busy negotiating a fat deal with 
Warner Bros. 

Next, the Gangstas are aiming for mainstream recognition and 
radio play, and hey, who's gonna bet against them? Jesus has got 
their back. Josh Tyrangiel 



Copy Cats 

i lieir nan>_-b ^pa' . Ir.e lexicon of 
rap — the Notorious B.I.G. (a.k.a. 
Biggie Smalls); Bootney-Lee 
Farnsworth off Ore's Chronic; 
Geechie Dan Beauford of Special 
Ed, Buckshot, and Masta Ace's 
"Crooklyn" rhyme — and they all 
originated as characters created 
by screenwriter Richard Wesley in 
the movies Uptown Saturday Night 

(1 974) and Let's Do It Again 

(1975) , starring Bill Cosby and 
Sidney Poitier. 

"They had those wide-brim 
hats, sports coats with big shoul- 
der pads, walked with a smooth 
diddy-bop, smoked cigars, drove 
big-ass Cadillacs and had big 
boisterous laughs — just like my 
father and my uncles." remembers 
Wesley. "They were so well played 
by Harry Belafonle. Calvin 
Lockhart, and Jimmie Walker; It's 
thanks to those brothers that 
everyone wants to copy those 
names." Wesley says he's flattered 
that so many rappers have turned 
to his movies for inspiration. He's 
not waiting to be paid for all this 
sampling, he says, "but it would be 
nice. " Crieo H. Coker 





NO ROBBER, NO CRY 

Renowned DJ Lister Hewan-Lowe. host of North America's oldest reg- 
gae program on Long Island's WUSB, says he was assaulted and an-est- 
ed by police on August 4 because of his Rastafanan looks. The King- 
ston, Jamaica native was withdrawing $20 from a Patchogue ATM when 
a silent alarm sounded. Lowe. 42. says cops charged into the bank and 
forced him onto the ground. Discovering that Lowe was neither armed 
nor a robber, he was charged with "obstructing governmental admin- 
istration." "Had he bieen white." says Lowe's attorney, Ron Kuby, "this 
wouldn't have happened." The case should go to trial this spring. 




ROLL OVER, BEETHOVEN 

Chuck Berry, 68, isn't too old to play with his ding-a- 
ling. He's reached a tentative settlement with some 60 
women who say they were secretly videotaped while 
' using the tiathrooms at his Berry Park recreation cen- 
ter and now defunct Southern Aire restaurant, txjth in 
Wentzville, Mo. The women could share $830,000 if a 
deal is approved by a Missouri court. Berry's lawyer, 
Martin Green, says the rock 'n' roller continues to deny 
videotaping the women. 
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Beating the Rap 

Detroit attorney William 
Hunter took a novel approach 
in Ills September 22 defense of 
aspiring MC Rondelie Woods on 
first-degree murder and 
weapons charges: The lawyer 
included a l5-verse rap In his 
closing argument to jurors. 
Woods, 23, had also been 
accused of supplying the 
sawed-off shotgun used by 
Gregory Wheeler, 17, to kill 
Douglas Melonson, 19, on 
February 11 , 1993. The prosecu- 
tor protested that Hunter was 
"iMrf orming" for the jury, but 
the rap seemed to work: 
Woods was acquitted of all but 
a gun charge. The defendant's 
musical career has since gone 
nowhere, but his lawyer is 
doing fine— Hunter plans to 
release a rap "message" 
record for young people. 

Criatlnm Verin 




COOLIO: "Hav* two Mta of crossed shotguns 
but with that woird llttio sya in tha middla." 



REDMAN: "Tha C-nota ouflhta hava my 
pictura in tha middla, and maka tha wfhola thing 




LUTHER "LUKE" CAMPBELL: "Take Franklin's 
fat ass off and put on Harriet Tubman — she's 
a real symbol of Indapandanca." 



MARK SEXX OF NO FACE: "Might as WSU 
put on a picture of black Jasus, 'cause we 
practically worship money now." 




EIHT: "ITS an Elht hundred 
dollar bill, with a landscapa of Compton 
I a '64 Chavy Hlppln' swHchasT 



METHOD MAN: "No bill, )ust the 
Method card, made out of hemp wKh a 
big marijuana plant on tha front." 




With counterfeiters and terrorists minting $160 mil- 
lion worth of fake $100 bills every year, the Treasury 
Department will redesign the U.S. currency, begin- 
ning in 1996. Above are some design suggestions 
from folk who can flash roll with f lava. Max Ernst 




•A ROYAL PAIN 

The queen of England once ailed a giant empire. 
Now she doesn't even njle the ainwaves. Last Christ- 
mas Day, the queen's traditional holiday homily ap- 
peared on two nationwide networks, but for the first 
tinne, Her Highness had stiff competition from the Rev. 
Jesse Jackson, who spoke about British race re- 
lations as part of Channel Four's "Black Christmas" 
celebration. Conservative politician Sir Ivan Law- 
rence called it "a broadcast surpassing impertinence." 




•IT BEATS LICENSE PLATES 

O.J. Simpson has been busy in the LA. County Jail, su- 
pervising details of a $3,395 bronze likeness of himself 
called The Juice." Photographs of the 20i-inch, 30- 
pound statuette — with a gold-outlined "32" on the jer- 
sey—were repeatedly presented to the accused mur- 
derer in his cell for his approval. C.R AS H. Productions 
president Lenward Holness says his company could 
gross $85 million if all 25,000 are sold. 'To nonfans this is 
exploitatkjn," says Holness. "True fans will understand." 
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The Great Graffiti Bust 



"Video Graf Productions! We promote graffiti," shouted a hand- 
cuffed Carl Weston to a mob of cameramen and reporters last No- 
vemtjer 9 outside the 1 04th Precinct in Queens. It was a classic Vid- 
eo Graf moment. After almost six years of documenting graffiti-in- 
the-making, Weston had finally been nabbed — not for writing graf- 
fiti, but for videotaping it. Now, if the D.A.'s office has its way, he'll 
do time in prison. 

Since 1989, Video Graf Productions has released 1 0 videotapes 
showcasing graffiti art. The tapes sell tor about $20 each in more 
than 25 stores nationwide. Police had generally ignored the outfit 
until Officer Philip Lynch spotted Weston videotaping three writers 
painting on a commercial building wall at 3:30 that November morn- 
ing. Weston was an'ested atong with tfie bombing crew and charged 
with criminal mischief, making graffiti, and criminal possession of 
graffiti materials. "They're trying to charge me as a graffiti writer," 
says Weston, who is currently out on $1 .000 bail. "But I haven't writ- 
ten In 10 years. I'm a filmmaker." 



The New York Police Department, however, doesn't agree. "I 
was shocked and surprised that he could make money from com- 
mitting this crime," says Officer Lynch. Weston tapes some ses- 
sions himself and accepts unsolicited footage from writers across 
the country. But he insists Video Graf doesn't plan the bombing 
missions they record. "I follow the graffiti writers — they don't fol- 
low me," he says. "I sit in the back of their car, and they drive me to 
where they're going." 

Street bombing has blown up in New York City since the late 
'80S, when a new wave of Transit Authority Vandal Squad crack- 
downs all but eliminated subway graffiti. Weston thinks the nypd 
is using him to send a chilling message to writers. "Putting me in jail 
is not going to stop graffiti," argues Weston. "It's not even going to 
stop other graffiti writers' videos or magazines. All this stuff is clear- 
ly protected by the First Amendment. Graffiti is a part of the culture 
that they're going to have to get used to — they can't stop it." 

Elliott Wilson 



Have You Seen 
Earles Weenie? 

^•o^ Priority Records' Don jj^wjrr, 
music comes second to a more 
stable line of work: j hot dog cart he 
owns and operates every day at 
L.A.'s Crenshaw Swap Meet. 
Jagwarr, 27, has doled dogs for nine 
years at Earle's Weiners, and despite 
the release of his debut. Faded 
(which features guest spots by Tupac 
Sliakut and Ice Cube), he has no 
plans to drop his day gig. "The thing 
I'm doing has never been done 
before," says Jagwarr (actually, 
Duane Earle)-and he's not talking 
about his music. "I'm serv ing five 
diflTcrent meat products: regular 
beef, jumbo beef, spicy beef, turkey, 
and chicken spicy. Wheat bread, 
white bread, chili, cheese, cooked 
onions, raw onions, mustard, 
ketchup, relish, the whole shot!" 
Despite the distractions of a rap 
career that's blowing up like a Ball 
Park (rank, Jagwarr has plans to 
franchise his wiener world. Says the 
ragga-tunk master, "I'm going after 
McDonald's." Josh Tyrangiel 
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•KISS OFF 

Since 1983, Kool DJ Re-e-e-e-d Alert has been spinning 
up a hurricane of hip hop sounds on New Yori<'s Kiss FM. 
breaking records and launching rap careers. But Decern t>er 
3 marked tfie end of his 1 1 -year show. The station is chang- 
ing to an Adult Contemporary format, and he'll be moving 
over to a one-hour, afternoon weekday show at Hot 97 
(whk:h is owned by the same company). "I've been through 
the whole evolution of hip hop sound," says Red. "Kiss has 
been my home, but good things don't last forever." 




•CHECK THIS OUT 

Hip hop stars like Naomi Campt)ell and Blackgirl (left), Coolio, Aaliyah, 
and Naughty by Nature were really working it last December 3 — 
manning the registers in New York. Los Angeles, and Nashville as 
a part of CounterAlD, a benefit for aids causes. The program raised 
approximately $200,000 from 242 retail outlets. "It was a very denno- 
cratic event," says supermodel Veronica Webb, who did time at 
three different stores that day. "1 mean, anyone can walk into a record 
store. I don't think there was any music of our age group that was 
excluded. But I guess AIDS doesn't exclude either." 
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JailhouseRock 

On his journey from Bay Area 
lawbreaker to national hip hop 
hitmaker. Rag Top/EMI artist 
Rappin' 4-Tay developed his 
rhyming skills in a unique place: 
San Quentin State Prison. "No one 
could touch me behind those 
walls,' says 4-Tay. "A lot of people'd 
be tight, but they couldn't freestyle 
as many lyrics as I could. We'd 
battle till the prison yard closed." 
While 4-Tay was serving a 16-month 
stint for parole violation, he regular- 




ly challenged other inmates in 
lyrical showdowns for soup, cook- 
ies, and cigarettes. He chalks up the 
skills displayed on his hit "Playaz 
Club" to those long hours of prac- 
tice in prison. "I'd be in the cell, 
rappin' all day' says 4-Tay. "I'd be, 
like, 'IgfMa do this, 'cause this is all I 
got.' " EMott Wilson 



Bobbito Garcia Plays the Tracks; Crazy Legs States the Facts 



For 17 years, Crazy Legs has been a 
principal member of the Rock Steady 
Crew — the most successful group of 
B-boy dancers. Their uprock, toprock, 
footwork, and floor-moves skills are un- 
matched, and tfiey've 
performed them all 
over the world, most 
recently on a tour of 
Japan. Through it all, 
Legs still carries him- 
self as a Puerto Ri- 
can kid from the 
Bronx who likes to 
have fun. 

• THE JIMtiflY CAS- 
TOR BUNCH, "It's 
Just Begun" 

CL: Of course I 
know this one. My 
armpits are watery 
now; you got me 
hyped up! All I can 
think about is mad 
heads catching wreck 
as soon as they hear 
thefirst horn! People 
used to dance and 
have fun. Nowadays they just stand 
around and flex hard. 

B: Of all the times you've heard this 
song, are there any moments that 
stand out? 

CL: When we did the movie Flash- 
dance. It was the only time that they 
used an actual breakbeat record we 
could get loose to. If you look at all the 
other movies they ever did, besides 
Wild Style, it was always corny-ass 
music. 

• LUCIANO PAVAROTTI, "Mattlnata" 
CL: Hah, hah. hah, heh, heh. Stop if. 

That shit reminds me of cartoons. All 
I could think of was Bugs Bunny. 

B: But that's the real old school. 

CL: But it's not true-school. My shit 
is based on the sound of the drum. 



• GIL SCOTT-HERON, "A Poem for 
Jose Campos Torres" 

CL: Mad phat. It came from the 
heart. 

B: I get as much of an adrenaline 




rush listening to that as I do to "It's Just 

Begun." 

CL: It reminds me of Buck 4 from 
Rock Steady, my best friend who 
passed away. When he died, it was 
either continue in a negative route or 
turn that energy into something pos- 



sound check 



itive. I turned it positive — got more 
involved with Rock Steady and Zulu 
Nation to try to make a difference in 
our community. 

B: What do you think of the song 
politically? 

CL: I thought of Afrika Bambaataa 
and how much he's sacrificed to teach 
the next man about his culture so we 



can rise up as a nation. 
• LED ZEPPELIN, "Stairway to Heav- 
en" 

B: This shit is the bomb. 

CL: Come on, B! Who is it, though? 

B: Led Zeppelin. 
- CL: It reminds me 
" of when I used to vis- 
it my brother's col- 
lege at SUNY Cort- 
land. We used to bug 
out at the fraternity 
parties, get mad dnjnk, 
and chase women. 
That was years ago. 
They would play real 
popular rap songs 
and then songs like 
this. 

B: Do you like this 
song? 

CL: It's cool. It 
makes you chill and 
think. 

• COMtMON SENSE, 
"I Used to Love 
H.E.R." 
CL: Dope concept. 
He took the whole "back in the days" 
theme to a different level. It's honest. 

B: I like how he uses the woman as 
a metaphor for the changes in rap 
music. It's actually a sad song. 

CL: The difference is that now peo- 
ple feel they have to say they're "keep- 
in' it real." We never had to say that 
before. We just did it. 
•THE BLACKOUT ALLSTARS,"! Like It" 
CL: The vibe is like when I was 10 
years ok). My moms would throw slam- 
ming parties all the time. I wouldn't 
know what the hell was going on. My 
pops would have jam sessions in the 
house. He was a musician in a Latin 
band. 

B: Can you dance to Latin music? 
CL: Nah, but I can fake It real good! 
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•TKO 

Public Enemy and L-L. Cool J are feuding with ttieir label, Def Jam, 
after the company dissed them in a federal court. Def Jam sued 
Priority Records after ttie Street F/ghter soundtrack, featuring songs 
by the two artists, dropped in December. Def Jam says ttie cuts are 
"of poor artistk: quality and . . . released to the put)lic, tt^ will innepara- 
bly damage [their] reputationls]." The latsels settled out of court, but 
rxjw ttie artists are miffed. PE issued an official "no comment," while 
LL's management says, "We are presently kxjking for ottier options 
for LL's career that vran't questk>n his artistic control." 




•BRINQ IT TO YA 

Rapper Paris was found guilty on De- 
cember 28 of assaulting record com- 
pany executive Chris Joyce, a onetime 
distritxitor of Paris's Scarf ace Records 
lat)el. The Bay Area artist was given a 
six-month suspended sentence, three 
years' probation, 250 hours of com- 
munity service, and 15 days cleaning 
the streets of San Frarxiisco. 



MaM Shoemaker. Joseph V. TheHa, Josh Tyrangiel, and Cristina Verin 
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A l/AI II Ore, the Natural Bom Killa, at the screening of Murder VVas f/)e Case in NYC. Didn't Miss Manners tell tiim it's not polite to point? 2. Howard | 

I CMn I W* Hewett is back with a new single, "It'sTime." At the video shoot, he, uh, washes up and even kisses on-camera for the first time. 3. At the 10th i 

anniversary of N.Y C.'s Hard Rock Cafe, Aretha Franklin receives an award — simply for being divine. 4. All eyes are on A Low Down Dirty Shame's Salli Richardson at the ; 
movie's premiere. 5. Spinderella's in the house at the New York Jason 's Lyric opening. So are (6.) newlyweds Tami from MTV's The Real World (The Second Season) and New 

Jersey Net Kenny Anderson. Spinderella, of course, isthemommy of Anderson's baby. 7. In her dope rubt)er dress, it's easy to see why Pepa once said, "Every curve on my • 

body got a story to tell." 8. Actress Holly Robinson and En Vogue's Terry Ellis have a girls' night out at the after-party for the l a. screening of Low Down D/rJy Shame at | 

House of Blues. 9. Smooth, performing at the party, proves once again why she's a female mack. 10. Prince Charles visits Crenshaw High School in South-Central L.A. and s 

isgiven atour of thestudent-njn ''Food From the 'Hood'' garden. Slrce 1992, the business hasgenerated more than $20,000 in collegescholarships. 11. Grace Jor« ; 

tk; wig, at the 20th anniversary celebration of WBLS. a black-owned N YC. radio station. 1 2. MTM's Fab 5 Freddy and Wesley Snipes (proclaiming his love?) at supermodel Tyra ! 

Banks's birthday party at Manhattan's Bowery Bar. 13. Afrika Bamt)aataa takes a bean pie break at the 20th anniversary of the legendary Zulu Natron. 14. Keenen Ivory Wayans • 

and Jada Pinkett practice some Interesting Ijallroom dancing steps at the Hotel NIkko in Chicago. Maytje y'all should just stick to acting. 15. You be ttie judge: Has Cutia Gooding f 

Jr. taken the hockey jersey crazea little too seriously? 16. Willie D, formerly of the Geto Boys, picks up some last-minute Valentine's Day presents. 17. It's all good — 'cept for this | 

guy dippin' his liead into the picture with Snoop, Puffy, and the Notorious B.I.G. Could a Snoop and Biggie collaboration t>e in tfie worte? Unbelievable. /M/m; Valdes i 
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^ft lMf M l 1 Why does Vicious look so unimpressed with Da Brat? Is she just too "Funl<daf led" for him? 2. At an AIDS benefit at N.YC.'sBloom- 
wE I Ulv Uw wWlv* ingdale's, Salt shows off her three-year-old daughter. Corin. 3. No Sfreef HgMer here, just macho men Hammer and Jean-Claude 
Van Damme. 4. Bosom buddies? Supermodel Tyson Beckford and actor/boxer/nonstalker Mickey Rourke hang rough and tough on the streets of New York. 5. Patra dis- 
plays her culinary skills with some curried chicken at her town house in Iron Shore, Jamaica. G Talk about service! Miss Aaliyah gets some help trying on a necklace on 
the beach in Montego Bay, Jamaica. 7 . Dionne Warwick signs autographs at her party to celebrate her new album, Aquarela Do Brasil, and her move to Bossa-Nova-land. 
No word yet on whether she'll start a Portuguese Psychic Friends Network. 8. Lenny Kravitz catches a vibe during the recording of "U Will Know" for the Jason's Lyric 
soundtrack. 9. Knick Charles Oakley (presurgery) and Tupac (presurgery) at Sean "Puffy" Combs's birthday party. One day, someone will explain why basketball players 
can't dress tfiemselves. 1 0. Isn't there something missing on that pool table? Maybe actor/comedian David Alan Grier doesn't know the game. 1 1 The Weather Girls make 
a comeback. 12. Comedian Mr. Paul Mooney isn't at>out to give Massa a piece of h/s cake. 13. Mary J. Blige delights her fans with a rare smile at an autograph session at 
N.Y.C.'sHMV. 14. Like Aaliyah says, "Age ain't nothin' but a numtjer" Teenage Brandy and actor Malik Yoba from /Vew VorAUndercove/'share a special moment. 15. Obey 
your thirst. At Newark Symphony Hall, Biggie takes five with a whole bottle of Mo6t. 16. LaniGuinieratabooktourstopin Detroit. 17. When you're on Michael Jackson's 
label, everyone will hang with you. Quo add Yo Yo to ttieir list 1 8. Method Man does it again. Does this mean we'll soon see Method Wear in a mall near you? Mimi Valdes 
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"I was on some old Gshit, try in' to prove to my friends that I was real. 
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I'm tired of goin' to clubs nowadays, 'cause something 
always happens. I know there's gonna be trouble to- 
night. I can feel it. 

The girls went away on vacation, so we're left to up- 
hold our code of honor the Boys' Club way. My man has 
the Impala tonight, and we're planning to hit the Last 
Oasis, the hottest joint in town! Everybody will be there. 

The first 15 years of life were so much simpler: no 
clubs, no parties, just plenty of homework and dirty pic- 
tures. I didn't have to listen to the Man. just the Moms. 
The next 1 5 have been more 
of a challenge. The rules 
have changed. Livin' on the 
strength of senseless virtue 
has taken precedence over 
moral value. School is out, 
and clout is in. 

On the way to the spot, 
in the back of Dillinger's Do- 
minican Cadillac, we talk 
about risking our lives as 
street entrepreneurs. The 
'hood life is an adventurous 
one. Havin' the guts to 
stand up on any hot block 
and live to tell the tale eams 
you your wings. But for 
those who live to grow old- 
er, the whole scene gets 
tired; it's not that fly any- 
more. Hustling Is just like 
going to a club. At the end 
of the night, some come out 
with something to show for 
It — a good time and a girl on 
their arm. Ottiers don't come 
out. They get trapped or 
trampled by the competi- 
tion, the same as those four 
people at El Balcon in New Jersey who died in a stam- 
pede to the stairs in Decemt)er. Last night a kid was killed 
by a wolf pack of niggaz just 'cause that type of shit hap- 
pens. We know this, and yet we still go. 

Our first stop tonight is by the police. Anything with 
tinted windows looks illegal, so we hide the empty OE 
bottles and open the windows to let the smoke out. The 
only reason the cops stopped us is 'cause they saw a 
bunch of blacks and Latinos. It's their job to be annoy- 
ing. We ain't sweating the Man, though. A few minutes of 
bullshit and we out. Funny, I feel the same way waiting 
outside a clubhouse. I don't mind standing on line for a 



few, as long as I know I'm going to get in. 

The Last Oasis is a place where kids are known to 
break somethin'. You may come to have a good time, but 
the end result can be a real shock. It wasn't always this 
way. Correct me if I'm wrong, but how many times have 
we been to clubs when the only light on in the joint was 
from the lit Dutch Masters being passed around — and 
nobody had to worry atx)ut a thing? In the days when the 
mighty Zulu Nation came to its fame, ttie only tooi we used 
was the one hooked up to the amp. It you wanted war, 




you had to take it outside! Remember? Anyway. . . 

Everything is everything. The whole night we've tseen 
catchin' wreck in our own way — ^topless bars, dice games, 
and hard liquor — but it just isn't enough. I can't remem- 
ber whose idea it was to go to the Oasis, but we're storm- 
ing the place. Instead of letting the cool kids in, security 
caters to the thug life mentality. So when me and ttie crew 
get to the door, we ain't waitin' patiently for nothing. 

"I'm a friend of the owner. He said I was on the list!" 

"Kiss my guest list," says the bouncer. "Step aside 
and let the paying customers through." 

The party's a success; nothing but hoods is trying to 



get In. If no "real niggaz" is in there, then the girls won't 
want to go in. No sweat, we're going in right behind shorty 
with the big mouph and all the juice. The joint is jumpin'. 
Everyone's dipped in rich dressing. Doc knows the man- 
ager and has her bring a txjttle of champagne to our table. 
"To the Boys' Club," Doc says, then pops the top and 
pours each of us a glass. I'm happy for a moment. Then 
it all changes. 

It's as if I saw a ghost. Yes. a ghost of me, in the cor- 
ner playin' the fool. Directing the crowd, talkin' loud, you 
know — just bein' the Man. 
Till something someone 
said to him broke the cam- 
el's back. 1 swear it was all 
in slow motion. From the 
round table, I could see his 
arms waving. I stared like I 
knew what was atxiut to 
happen. In fact, I did. Just 
the way it did with me a few 
years ago. 

The second it happened 
lasted a lifetime, or in other 
words, ended one. I think 
of that frightening night I 
ripped this kid for fuckin' 
with my squad. It wasn't 
champagne then; I was on 
some old G shit, tryin' to 
prove to my friends that I 
was real. That I was just as 
down as them. That I'd ar- 
rived and nothing would 
keep me from being the life 
of the party. I soon tjecame 
the center of some posse's 
attention. I told the dude, I'll 
cut you open! He didn't be- 
lieve me. but I slit him, what- 
ever his name was, in half. The box-cutter wasn't for but- 
ter. It was to make me feel protected. Big mistake. 

Watching that kid die on the dance floor tonight and 
thinking about my own condemnation is like bleeding to 
death with guilt. Nobody even heard the two shots, but I 
felt them. The culprit got away, of course. Just like I dkJ. 
Nothing really more to say except we are all to blame in 
some way. My life experiences have taken me both to 
heights and depths. I've lived to tell the tale, for better or 
worse. Now when I pass the joint and see the hungering 
crowd standing in line. I think to myself. They're just dying 
to get in. But next time I'll catch a movie. 



This story is about real life as real people have to live it. Some names, places, and ottier details have been changed to protect the innocent, the guilty, and the rest of us. 

boys'club by bonz malone 
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STARTBLACK-OWNED 

In Still/Here, a choreographer illuminates the human struggle with disease and dying. 



So who's this Bill T. Jones?" asks Homeboy, wan- 
dering through the Brooklyn Academy of Music after 
the Bill T. Jones/Arnie Zane Dance Company's last 
of four appearances at the Next Wave Festival last De- 
cember. Fortunately, Homes wasn't looking to me for an 
answer. Coming correct on Jones can take longer than 
a New York minute when you're swerving like a madman 
for that Senegalese diner up the ave. 
Artsy-fartsy New Yorkers have been fol- 
lowing Jones's career since he and his 
late partner, Arnie Zane, began blowing 
up the spot with their movement experi- 
ments in the late '70s. Last year the 
MacArthur Foundation dropped one of 
their "genius" awards on Jones for being 
a modern dance innovator. Ironically, the 
choreographer probably reached his 
largest black audience last October when 
he graced the cover of Time representing 
a "Black Renaissance" in the arts. 

Still/Here, the work Jones's company 
performed at BAM and will be taking 
around the country through April, was 
inspired by the artist's own life experi- 
ences. Jones, agay man, was diagnosed 
as HIV-positive a decade ago; Zane, who 
was also his lover, died of AIDS in 1988. In 
the piece, Jones uses movement to illu- 
minate the human struggle with disease 
and dying. The impetus came from the 
survival workshops Jones has been lead- 
ing since 1992 in hospitals throughout the 
country. In them, he conducts interviews 
and movement exercises with intimate 
groups of patients of ail ages, races, gen- 
ders, and classes. Incorporating video and 
audio segments taped at those work- 
shops, Still/Here ranks among Jones's 
most complex and emotionally resonant 
works. Miraculously, it avoids becoming 
mired in morbidity or pity, allowing the audience to expe- 
rience the combativeness of the "unwell," as Jones refers 
to those like himself. 

Jones's troupe, a mad multicultural lot, are more di- 
verse in body type and ethnicity than any other dance 
company around. For instance, Odile Reine-Adelaide, a 
bald, beautiful, statuesque sister from Paris, stands in 
sharp contrast to 250-pound Lawrence Goldhuber — not 
that he can't move like Tinkertjeil when he wants to. When 
asked what he demands of his dancers. Jones drops a 
list that would impress a marine drill sergeant. "I'm a good 
choreographer," he says, "but I need people around me 
wfio give, give, give. I need people with well-developed 



feet, flexible legs, and strong backs because I do a lot of 
back work. I also want to know what your politics are. 
Stand behind your politics, whateverthey are. They try to 
make me Mr. PC, but I'm not. I don't treat women like shit 
because I don't want to see women treated like shit, and 
I try to learn from women how not to treat them like shit 
because I don't think anyone teaches us how." Balancing 




PRAYER FOR THE LIVING 
Bill T. Jones gives the dance of his life. 



art and politics with aplomb, Jones has a knack for push- 
ing his issues in yourtace without pushing you away. 

Translating his vision of the ultimate abyss took Jones 
two years and required the meticulous choreographer to 
intensely scrutinize his four collaborators; composers 
Vernon Reid (of Living Colourfame) and Kenneth Frazelle, 
the legendary folksinger Odetta, and Jones's good friend, 
videographer Gretchen Bender. He asked Reid to work 
on his next big commission when they were Introduced 
several years ago by Jones's sister, performance artist 
Rhodessa Jones. "When the piece revealed itself," he re- 
calls, "it gave me pause. Vernon is a heterosexual young 
black male, so why should he want to deal with my issues 



around mortality, fueled by my particular affliction? I'd 
been disaffected by the rock world when people like Mick 
Jagger and David Bowie denied their sexuality — like, 'We 
were just kidding, that's not really true.' But I looked deep 
into Vernon's eyes, and I saw a gentle, intelligent human 
being. One who still had the rebel spirit on all levels, which 
to me translates as 'Let people live.' 

"I chose Ken Frazelle because I want- 
ed one section to be informed by a 
Eurocentric classical sensibility. He's a very 
unassuming man whose father was a 
bluegrass musician. The man he lives with 
isa paraplegic, and they had just finished 
being buddies to someone who had died 
of AIDS. The project had a lot of meaning 
for him. I told him his section should use 
things people said in the survival work- 
shops. He said, 'If you mean sung 
speech, I think it should bie sometxidy like 
Odetta.' Oddly enough. Cicely Tyson had 
just introduced me to Odetta, and I was 
thinking of doing something with her sep- 
arately. So this guy was already putting 
that together for me. I listen to those 
things. I feel those kinds of things are 
channeled to me, or sent to me — I don't 
want to sound too New Agey about it. 

"Gretchen Bender, Arnie, and I used 
to get together back in the '80s and talk 
about the 'mediazation' of culture, and 
television as a tool through which we ma- 
nage our mortality. When I decided to 
videotape the survival workshops, Gretch- 
en and I decided that was one way we 
could get a large worid to come into this 
dance worid. Forthat, I needed a person 
I knew and could trust. Understand that 
this woman was so close that when Arnie 
was sick, she would come sleep in the 
bed with him. We've been through the fire 
together. If I'm going into the world of the 'unwell,' there 
are very few 'well' people I would go there with." 

Jones is very conscious of the ghettos he occupies as 
an HIV-positive gay black artist. He also resists running 
from or being marginalized by those who are racially, 
politically, sexually, or metatxjiically different. "What I do 
expect from people is decency," he says. "Don't bullshit 
me about why you want to dance. Don't lie to me about 
who you are in the context of the company. If you're 
straight, be straight. I know straight guys who come to 
the company and think they have to be gay. That's ridicu- 
lous. If you're a white middle-class person, be that. That's 
okay; there's room for you here." 
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Remember back 12 months ago. Whitney 
Houston and Tag Team ruled the airwaves. 
Everybody who wasn't hopelessly into party calls 
was getting ready for the new deal in the "nine- 
four." When the calendar changed, so did the 
charts, with the West Coast sound blowin up to 
XXL, and East Coast crews on point with some of the 
illest tracks in memory. The first time you heard Nas get 
loose, you knew it was going to be a good year. In order 
to make sense of it all and list your favorites, in December 
we asked you to send in your votes for the best musical 
acts and tracks of '94. Turn the page to check the champs, 
remember, if you didn't vote, don't beef about the results. 
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The winners get to reign 
until the next time we 
open the ballots. As this 
spectrum of music con- 
tinues to expand and 
command on the charts, 
expect there to be many 
strong contenders for 
each category in '95. 
Represent with your 
selections in the next 
Reader Poll. 




BEST SINGLE - "Feel What You Want" ■ KristI 
BEST ALBUM - "Storyteller" - Crystal Waters 
EST ARTIST OR GROUP - M. People 




BEST SINGLE ■ "Romantic Call" - Patra 
T ALBUM - "Queen of the Pack" - Pa 
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BEST ALBUM - "Buckshot LeFonque" - Branford Marsalis 
BEST ARTIST OR GROUP - Joshua Redman 




KEITH MURRAY 

The most beautifullest 

"MAD EXCITING" IS HOW KEITH MUR- 
ray describes himself. "A lot of MCs 
just be, like, boring. I can't tje like that. 
It's about being out-of-the-ordinary." 
(Murray is 22 years old, but he looks 
like a little boy. One of those boys 
who can go from gentle to evil, from 
anonymous to electric, in the space 
of time it takes to spit out one of his 
well-enunciated syllables or blink one 
of his distracted, oolong brown eyes. 
He's far from ordinary. 

And his gigs are wild. "I stage- 
dive," tie says with a small smile. 'Ttie 
kids, they hold you up. They push you 
up, up, up." When Murray performs, 
he's always moving ferociously, 
hands and arms alxsve his head in a 
modern dance/B-boy stance. He 
does it on top of a gray Lexus in the 
video for his song "The Most Beau- 
tifullest Thing in This Worid," and it- 
he — is mesmerizing. 

Keith f^un^y was turning out high 
school talent shows in Central Islip, 
Long Island during the late '80s, when 
his buddy K-Solo introduced him to 
Erick Sermon. I\^urray got noticed on 
Sermon's "Hostile" for two reasons: 
He was flipping a razor blade around 
in his mouth (a "street technique," he 
calls it) in the video, and it was in 
"Hostile" that he first said the words 
"The most beautifullest thing in this 
world." Tliat phrase t5ecame the name 
of his hit rap single and the title of his 
debut album. 

There are a couple of guest MCs 
on Murray's album — new jacks like 
50 Grand, Ron G, and Puerto Rican 
giri MC Hurricane G, along with bet- 
ter-known heads like Redman and 
Illegal. But songs like the bassy, en- 
trancing "Get Lifted" or "Danger" 
prove that Keith is better taken 
straight — his style is urgent, ready. 
Dope. "I gets roots deep / Like cavi- 
ty creeps," he says on "Dip Dip Di." 
Yep. He does. 

Deep, yes, but also busy. Murray 
is the boisterous voice rocking Mary 
J. Blige's "Be Happy" remix and 
"How's That" from the A Low Down 
Dirty Shame soundtrack. When he's 
not performing or recording, Murray 
says he's writing rhymes, or chilling 
with his friends and talking. "Every- 
thing — life — is so intense," he says. 
"You gotta analyze what's going on 
all the time." 

One thing Murray didn't have to 
analyze was what name to rap under 
He raps under his real name. "I never 
had a colorful nickname, even as a 
child," he says. "It was always Keith 
or Murray." But then monikers aren't 
all that important when you've got it 
going on like this MC. Even drowning 
in layers of winter clothes and speak- 
ing in a barely-there voice, Murray is 
clearly the beautifullest, his edgy 
grace plain for all to see. "It's cool," 
he says of his success. "But my 
friends don't trip. It's something like 
they expected." Danyel Smith 
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CASSERINE 



Singing the riiytlim and blues \ 
of young love 




SSE Hlf,! , . ■ ... :.i . ^''i 
to-shoot hair drama. She did- 
n't get her shoulder-length dread- 
locks tied up in little Bantu knots 
the way she wanted, and she's dis- 
appointed. "My image." she says un- 
der her breath. "I'm concerned about 
my image." 

Of course her image matters, with her 
single "Why Not Take All of Me" climbing the 
charts. But she's not going to make an issue 
of the hair thing. Right now. she's off into anoth- 
er limousine, onto another flight, to play another 
city. For this 20-year-old R&B diva-in-training, the 
last few months have tjeen something of a whirlwind. 

Then again, this first-generation African-American 
straight out of Brooklyn has been running around fol- 
lowing her dream for a while. At 1 3, she was accepted to 
the prestigious High School of the Performing Arts in Man- 
hattan. Then she spent four years going from one vocal 
instructor to another, studying Italian opera. Casserine got so 
good that upon high school graduation, she was offered an opera 
scholarship to Howard University — and simultaneously, a record 
deal with Warner Bros. The choice was clear "College will t5e there," 
she says without a second thought. "But I've been singing since I was ^ 
three. 1 had to go for this." 

Sometimes Casserine is overwhelmed by how quickly her career i; 
taking off. "I praise God," says the singer, a born-again Christian. "I real-^ 
ly thank God for the position I'm in." She should also be thankful fort 
^ deep, soulful voice. "Alotof peoplesaylsoundolder,"sheexplains, "butyou^ 
- know, Betty Wright was 19. when she was doing her thing. I grew up listening? 
to a tot of Aretha Franklin, Sarah Vaughan, and right novyyou might catch meliS-^ 
* tening to Billie Holiday. I mean, I get deep. You know?" 

Of course, at her age, Casserine hasn't weathered the love experiences she sings 
about — at least not directly. But the lyrics on her debut album. Gotta Get to KnowMe\ 
(she wrote three songs and cowrote two others with producer/writer Cato), are from ■, 
i; thehegrt'lMj^t'P'niysongsstartedfromthetiniethatmyparentsseparated.ltwas " 
" ver^painful time in my life,' she says. 'It felt like my father walked ou^onme. I tooK 
■^everything so pefsonal. I started writing songs atxxjt love beforp'l eve(i knew they 
would be heard. My Inspiration comes from home first" Kierna Mayo Dawsey 
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FIVE YEARS AGO. A GROUP OF LONDON CLUB KIDS RELEASED THE CURTIS 
Mayfield-insplred "Frederick Lies Still," a single that launched the ultrahip Acid Jazz 
imprint. The musical genre named after that label, a fusion of retro jazz, funk, and soul 
with modern-day dance beats, has since gone intematlonal. And so too have those erst- 
while clubbers — collectively known as Galliano. 

Galliano were overshadowed for a while by fellow scene-makers like Soul II Soul, the 
Young Disciples, and the Brand New Heavies. But with the release of their third LP. 77ie 
Plot Thickens, and a trail of sold-out shows in its wake, the group is stepping into the 
limelight. "I suppose we were really kind of stuck in old music for a long time," says front 
man Rob Gallagher (a.k.a. Spry, a.k.a. Red Zinger) via telephone from Detroit during a 
break from Galliano's first U.S. tour. "But now I think there's a lot of contemporary stuff 
that's definitely very interesting. I think music's at a really good time at the moment, ya 
know? There's a lot of innovation, and I think that's the whole point of music." 

Galliano themselves have found inspiration in Brazilian and juba music, the roots reg- 
gae of Augustus Pablo, current hip hop, and more "alternative" rock stuff like the Rollins 
Band and Ftage Against the Machine. So much for a narrow definition of acid jazz. 
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Says Gallagher, "I think Galliano always has funk in the middle of it, and then different 
things come and stick on." And he's not lying. The music on The Plot Thickens ranges 
from the pounding Afro- Latin rhythms of "Was This theTime" — with vocals delivered in 
a Last Poets-style oratory — ^to the meditative reggae of "Travels the Road" and the high- 
octane funk of "Do You Hear." 

Then, of course, there's the first single. "Long Time Gone," a funked-up version of 
the 1969 Crosby, Stills & Nash tune featuring prominent electric guitars and even a rap 
by Gallagher. "We were just practicing harmonies in the back of the tour bus with an 
acoustic guitar, and that was one of the tunes we were singing," he explains. "Lyrically, 
it kind of stepped over decades: The verses themselves and the metaphor of waiting for 
the dawn in the '90s are very applicable." That song says a lot about Galliano: Tied to the 
'60S by their Utopian visions and peacenik philosophy, they are also stretching out musi- 
cally toward more of a '90s sound. 

CSallagher says they're only alxiut halfway there. 'To really understand Galliano," he 
says, "come see Galliano live, 'cause we haven't really made the record we want to make 
yet. We're just growing up in public, really, learning as we go." S.H. Fernando Jr. 
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After selling 1^ million albums without 
breaking a sweat, Boyz II Men are definitely a 




Actually, we've come to the beginning of the 
road. Wanya (pronounced wan-jxjy), Nathan, 
Shawn, and Michael are closed offin their dress- 
ing room backstage at the Target Center in 
Minneapolis, lounging and harmonizing, wait- 
ing for the show tobegjn."We're scared! " Nate joked ear- 
lier in the day, his ejres caitoonishly wide behind his glass- 
es. And maybe they should be: Coheadlining with 
Baby£Ke,iliis is thdr first top-oftlie-bill American tour, 
and all the bladcpq> foyaky ofMumeapolit are spread- 
ing love and good cheer thnughout the busy badcstage 
halls of the arena. 

Katyn White sashays through in a kimonolilEe silk 
blouse; Sheila E. throws a hug around the thin shoulders 
of opening act Tevin Campbell. Original Time member 
Jellybean Johnson is in the house, andjimmyjam and 
Terry Lewis are in their viewing box, looking down from 
on high. And somebody said the Symbol Guy-still called 
Prince around these p.irts-is on his w.iy. 

But Boyz II Men don't hear all this hubbub, and they 
don't see it. Holed up inside the ivory walls of their dress- 
ing space, the Philadelphia four step into 
their outfits tor the show's first lew songs, 
maintaining a quiet calm, inviting in only 
their managers and their wardrobe girk 

Onstage, Babyfiice moves tlie crowd witli 
a smooth, sophisticated Vegas-style set, re- 
plete with dancers and a white baby grand 
piano. The audience, comprised mainly of 
teenage girls, middle-aged women, and the 
Minnesota Timberwolves, goes crazy for 
'Face, screaming in recognition when he per- 
forms a medley of hits he's written for oth- 
er artists, including TLC's "Baby-Baby-Ba- 
by* and Toni Braxton's "Breadie Agua.' 
But they £dl into even mote rapturous ap- 
plause when he gets all un-BabyfiKe-like and 
counts out $500 for a female £m brought 
onstage during "^hip Appeal." 

Then Boyz II Men hit the stage tunning, 
literally-after the 70 minutes it takes to con- 
struct their set. It's a new set, with steps lead- 
ing up to the band and a revolving BCVZ U 
Mh.\ logo. It's different from the stage they 
Used in Asia and Australia, and they haven't 
had time to rehearse on it. But here goes 
nothin'. Dressed identically in blue jeans, 
white shirts, and ties, they cruise through 
the Cooleyhighharmoiiy album cut "Under 
Pressure" and two otiicr up-tcmpo numbers, choreogra- 
phy gleaming, smiles unlailing. But then things start to go 
wrong: Special effects cues arc missed, costume changes 
take too long, a planned launt along a raised circular cat- 
walk is abandoned, and Mike McCary loses his tooting 
as a platform on the stage goes down underneath him. 
'Break a leg" never sounded so prophetic. 
But the show works. At times, during ballads-partic- 
ulariymoiteysongs like *On Bended Knee'-'Wanya, die 
showman of the group, drops to his knees, then onto his 
back, his knees punctuating the air around him in an 
almost Pentecostal display of yearning. Mike, the Lover 
Boy, with his trademark caneathisside.steps forward to 
imiMit words of love in his Baiiy White-ish bass, and 
the gids go crazy, drowning his words with screams of 
adolescent ecstasy. 

The harmonies oystallize; the passion sous. By the 
lime they get to the "^d of die Road'-and the end of 
lfaeshow,andtfaeendofak>ngwotkday^-theyarednendied 
in sweat, the audience is aglow with flickeiii^ ligjiters 
and matches, and a teenager sitting in the sixdiiow s cry- 



ing her eyes out. Even Prince, somebody says later, was 
floored by the performance. You can almost hear the cash 
registers ringing. Another 6 million sold of //, BIIM's sec- 
ond album. 

Six million worldwide in four months, //entered the 
BiBboard pop album chart at No. 1, the first record to do so 
since Janet Jackson's jmA. on June J, 1993, and the first 
Motown adbum to debut in die t*^ spot since Stevie 
\Randei'si976 SDi^«dieJ&)iQ/Zj|S.Thdr debut; 1991's 
Ciw<gj6 < s MMH W W {f,atefiKshii^ 
handfiil of hearttugging ballads, sold almost 8 mill ion 
copies around the world. What is it with these guys? 
Whom are they speaking to? Who loves them, baby? 

It all started, really, with *End of the Road.* A ^by- 
face-penned ballad for the soundtrack to fioomoui^, the 
guys recorded it in a couple of hours' downtime fiom their 
opening slot on Hammer's 1992 Too Legit to Quit tour. 
Nathan says they didn't rehearse the song, just "lived with 
the tape" tor a lew day.s before recording it. "End ol the 
Road" became one of die biggest-selling singles of all time, 
breaking the record set by Ehris's *Don't Be Crael" b^ 



'We had to 
learn to be 
friends, 
Wanya. 



Road" was also recorded in Spanish) and an album group 
with which grown folks feel a kind of kinship. 

The pop music industry always needs a Boyz II Men 
to provide some fuel for the future, a well-behaved mon- 
ey machine that brings shoppen to the stores. But in these 
cynical times, the Boyz in Boyz II Men aren't cynical, 
and their brand of soul food dbviously has people com- 
ing back for seconds. 
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says 



"Hound Dog" by remaining No. 1 on the pop singles chart 
tor 13 weeks. Whitney Houston broke the Boyz' record 
with "I Will Always Love You," but they then came back 
and tied her 14-weck reign with "I'll Make Love to You." 
And to top It ott, on December 3, 1994 the quartet suc- 
ceeded itself it No. 1 when "On Bended Knee" bumped 
"I'll Make Love to You" from that slot. Only Presley and 
the Beades have accomplished this feat before. 

With accolades from every possible award-giving 
organization-from the NAACP Image Awards to the 
Grammys (with three 1994 nominations, includinga nod 
for "I'll Make Love to You" in the prestigious Record of 
the Year category)— Boyz II Men have ridden a few dif- 
ferent waves to their present superstardom. Their hip- 
wop bafladry is at the center of a Quiet Storm, surroun- 
ded by a dutch of photogenic young soul balladeers, 
from Joded to Silk. As hip hop stumbles over its con- 
tinuously negative piess, Boyz II Men, aU smooifa moves 
and positivity,floiuishasa'remptations for the teen set 
They manage to be a single-oriented group that litde giils 
understand (in a couple of languages even: *End of the 



ight horns before their concert kicks off, Boyz n 
Men are going underground. Okay, under the 
stage, at least For the big HI Make Love to You' 
tHunber, the Boyz are supposed to rise fiom the 
depths of the auditorium on automated plat- 
forms, like appariuons fiom another age, bestowing their 
gifts upon the benighted. After the third or fourth rising, 
they're beginning to look Seasick, SO they head off to 
something else. 

Natlian Morns, 24. the Serious Bo\-, clicks on his cel- 
lular and makes yet another call. Shawn .Stockman, 23, 
tall and wiry in gray sweats, talks to one ofthe group's 
many sccunty guys, while Wanya Moms (no 
relation). 21, luiiips down trom the stage, all 
youthful boisterousness, and runs over to 
tackle the group's publicist with a big, fnend- 
ly bear hug. Michael McCary, 23, leans on 
his cane, obseivillglfae6oixrson stage crew. 
Theie's a nervous energy ebbing and flow- 
ing through and around them. 

"We got used to all this stuff overseas, in 
Australia and Asia,* Nathan says, glancing 
around the busy, cavernous space. "It was 
crazy, all those people coming to see us." 

"i lost some weight over there," ofiers 
Wanya, the Playful Boy, shruggiiig out of a 
sharp suede jacket he bought in Paris. 'All 
the dancing and movingaround. I didn't eat 
any sushi, though. I was nised on turkey and 
chicken. No raw fish for me-uh-M^.' 

Called back to the stage, Wanya indulges 
in a litde Jamaican pepperseed dance to the 
beat of the music humining over the PA. 
Soon all four are in a close circle on the stage, 
pracficing a dance step. Someone asks Mike 
if he needs his cane, which is leaning on a 
box nearby. 

"lust to walk with," jokes Shawn tn mid- 
step, he and Mike laughing together. Wanya 
softly singing a song that sounds like the 
Beatles' "Yesterday": the closing cut on //. 

All tomorrow's yesterdays tliat might be a good way 
to describe Boyz II Men's music. Asked what songs he'd 
want to cover ifthe group had 10 go into the studio imme- 
diately, Wanya answers, straight-faced, without guile, the 
Carpenters' "(They Long to Be) Close to You" and Chris- 
topher Cross's "Sailing"— a cappclla of course, "because 
that's the purest form of music." Shawn picks a classical 
song they sang in school and a Walt Whitman poem set 
to a melody, a worid away from the overmodulated riffs 
of "I don't see nothin' wrong with a litde bump 'n' grind." 
But in a worid ofbad-boychart-toppeis threatening fans 
with their over4he-top love Joneses, BoyznMen know 
their place. 

Sweet guys with good intentions-they don't get a rise 
outta fiiking the fiink. 'Difierent artists play difierent 
tolet,*says Shawnwithagtin. "Wedon'tnecessatily talk 
about how we t^enU*.' Nate ev«i plays on the gioup's 
teen-scream appeal, sarcastically commenting during 
sound check, 'They'te gonna put Vaseline on the cat- 
walk so people can't dimb up tbeie.* 
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And they will want to. Boyz II Men's music is lush and 
romantic, a passionate, hamionic convergence of sound 
and sense. Everything about them-from the calligraph- 
ic script of the group logo to the bold elegance of their 
middle-of-the-road pedigree-flips the script on contem- 
porary black-boy music making. Tender but never soft, 
boisterous without rowdiness, Cooltyhighharmony and its 
sequel, //, float by on waves of nostalgic grooves. You 
believe Boyz II Men listened to their parents' records 
because-all jazzy, gospely, and a cappella classicism-they 
seem to have become their parents' records, and without 
the usual hipper-than-thou, retro irony. 

They've learned that the voice serves the song and not 
the other way around. When Wanya hits that string-laden 
crescendo note concluding "I'll Make Love to You," it's 
the oldest kind of black pop melodrama-Sam Cooke did 
it, Marvin Gaye indulged it, Michael Jackson has it-but 
you believe it, and get carried away by its sheer emotion- 
alism. And you believe Nate when he says it was mere coin- 
cidence that the two cover songs on the albums both refer 
to yesterday, to a beautiful, fading past-that 
it was "spiritual." 

The foursome had to learn to trust that 
spirit. Going into the studio the second time 
around, they worried that they would dis- 
appoint the fans of the first record, the fans 
who'd watched them win awards and make 
videos and tour the world. "It wasn't the 
awards that made us nervous," says Nate. 
"The sales did. This industry makes you 
think you have to top yourself every time." 
They recorded more than 30 songs, some of 
which had been written before the Christ- 
mas album-1993's Chrislmas Interprelations, 
a platinum disc in its own right— had even 
been recorded. "All the songs were great," 
says Nate, "but some just didn't fit. When 
we record, we don't just put 'hits' on the 
album, ora coupla hits and filler. It's like an 
art, or a puzzle. Every song has a different 
purpose. We try to give it more legs to stand 
on." He pauses a moment to consider the 
process. "It's like a movie, and each song is 
i different scene." 



eling more in the sound of their croon than in any ambi- 
rious preparation for a record deal. But when they heard 
Bell Biv DeVoe would be in town hosting a show, they fig- 
ured. Why not? and bogarted their way backstage to get 
an audience. 

The dramatic ballad "Can You Stand the Rain," a late- 
era New Edition song, was their choice, and they im- 
pressed a circle of backstage onlookers, including Keith 
Sweat, Cherrelle, Paula Abdul, and Kid 'n Play. Michael 
Bivins signed on as manager when the Boyz kept after him 
to remember them, and the history books found a page 
for Boyz II Men (naming themselves, appropriately enough, 
after another New Edirion song). 

Not that the boys in the band were immediate chums. 
"We had to learn to be friends," says Wanya. They found 
one another because they sounded good together, not 
because they were all mnning buddies. And the early days 
were rife with disagreements and adjustment. "It wasn't 
that we hated each other," Wanya says. "It's just that we 
sang together better than we lived together." 



"We like ro- 



says 



mance, 

Michael. "We 
want things to 

be beautiful." 



According to Wanya's mother, her 
son was singing a few weeks after 
she brought him home from the 
hospital. She'd sing a melody, then hear her 
infant warbling the tune right after her. Little 
Wanya Morris did a cappella versions of Stevie songs and 
George Benson's "Greatest Love of AH" (before Whitney 
Houston's version came out, he insists) in local talent 
shows, then hooked up with Nathan, Michael, and Shawn 
at the High School for Creative and Performing Arts in 
Philadelphia. They were all older than Wanya, and all of 
them had made sacrifices to be able to attend the presti- 
gious magnet school, traveling long distances daily to 
pursue dreams. "It was almost fate that brought us all 
together, four brothas from diflTerent sections of Philly," 
Shawn says. 

"I heard these guys doing a cappella at the school," says 
Wanya, "and I knew I had to be down with them." Besides, 
singing well meant a certain amount of attention from the 
opposite sex. "We didn't have a lot of money, and we're not 
the most attractive bunch of guys, so if you could sing, you 
could get a dip to pay you some attention," Wanya recoimts, 
laughing. 

They took their melodious blend on the road local- 
style, singing on street comers and subway platforms, rev- 
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It was their road manager, Khalil Rountree, slain in a 
1992 Chicago shooting, who taught them the value of 
togetherness. When Khalil is mentioned, Wanya rises 
from his chair and goes to a window. Nate's voice lowers, 
speaking in memoriam. "Khalil was like a father figure to 
all of us," he says quietly. "He taught us about life, the 
industry, the road. The things he taught us arc why we are 
the way we are now." 

"I was fi^om the projects; that was all I knew. I was hud; 
I didn't know how to be polite," Wanya remembers, re- 
turning to his seat. "And I thought he couldn't stand me 
because of that. So to make him stand me, I tried to better 
myself That's why you'd never see us with our feet on a 
table or on the wall. He'd call us on that stuff." And at the 
height of their internal discord, Khalil broke it down for 
them. "He told us off, told us we didn't have any unity. 
That was it. I thought about it and realized he was right," 
says Wanya. Shawn and Nate pay tribute to Khalil on // 
with the song "Khalil (Interlude)," which plainly outlines, 
in floating harmonies, their loss of a standard-bearer, of a 
good friend. 

"We had to learn to be men," Nate says quietly. 



Once upon a time, Boyz II Men were called Unique 
Attraction. And once upon a time, Michael 
Bivins wanted them to present a nothing-can- 
match image, all paisley bow ties and striped 
shirts. That was before they all hit on the prep- 
py, collegiate "Alex Vandcrpool" look-then everything 
matched. Wearing identical clothing was corny in con- 
cept but eerily prescient. 

And once upon a time, Nate tried to figure out what it 
was about this group that had folks buying millions of 
records and standing in long lines for concert tickets. But 
he stopped. Because he realized something: "It's not about 
us. That power to captivate 20,000 people when we go 
onstage, or millions when a song is on the radio— no 
human has that kind of power. That's God talking through 
us. We just have to be positive with that power." 

As the Boyz try on high-fashion outfits for a photo 
shoot in— appropriately enough-an all-arts center similar 
to their renowned high school, their own tracks hum 
through the speakers, from the bebop hip hop of "Thank 
You" to the shimmering acoustic guitar balladry 
of "Water Runs Dry." Occasionally Wanya 
might break into song, doing an on-target 
Babyface imitation, but eventually they tire of 
hearing themselves and request some TLC or 
some Redman. 

Nate says he's surprised when hardcore broth- 
as tell him they like the group's music. Like the 
time he ran into Craig Mack at the Apollo and 
Mack raved and raved about their new album. 
Nate had to smile, because he'd just been 
pumpin' "Flava in Ya Ear" in his ride. "But I 
have a theory about that," he says. "See, I think 
a lot ofwomen like our music because we're not 
calling them names. These guys who buy our 
records say they got it for their girl, but I think 
a lot of them want to be able to say the things 
we say, they just can't. We know these young 
women will grow up to be somebody's moth- 
er, and the mother is the shaper of the family." 

All the Boyz come from single-parent fam- 
ilies, raised predominantly by their mothers, 
whom they all speak of with honorand respect. 
Says Shawn, the Thoughtful Boy, "They were 
the only figures, most of our years anyway, the 
ones who taught us how to respect girls. My 
mom told me to open doors for girls and pull 
out their chairs. I never understood why until 
I started doing it and I saw that it made them feel nice." 
He smiles, almost embarrassed by his talk of chivalry. 

"But we're just being ourselves; we like romance," says 
Michael, his deep bass voice following Shawn's. "We want 
things to be beautiful." Asked about their own respective 
love lives, Shawn and Michael look dolefiil-longing, even. 
"The road makes it hard to meet people, even though we 
try to make ourselves accessible," Shawn says. "But nah, 
none of us have girls." 

"We've had our share of disappointment," Mike adds. 
"It ends up in our songs." 

Striking love-man poses and singing (to say nothing of 
writing, arranging, and producing) songs of love, Boyz II 
Men get the vote for Newjack Swingers Most Destined 
to Grow Up. They embrace sensitivity; they court matu- 
rity. But a few years from now, will we really wanna watch 
a group of grown black folks call themselves Boyz? Perhaps 
Nate, the Serious Boy, explains it best: "Boyz II Men is a 
process, a learning experience. The more you learn, the 
closer you get to being a man, but you still retain some of 
that boyishness. The name means learning. And that's 
what we're doing." □ 
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Who knows what lurks in the heart of Scottie Pippen ? 
By Scott Poulson-Bryant. Photographs by Eric Johnson 






The Shadow 
Knows 



The BEST THERE EVER WAS; 
THE BEST THERE EVER WILL BE. . . 

— inscription across the front of the United Center's 
Jordan Monument in Chicago 

Tonight the Chicago Bulls, 
resplendent and athletic in their 
home whites, are gearing up to play the 
New Jersey Nets. No problem, right? 
Tliere's laughter in the locker room; 
sportswriters pace around the press area, 
chowing down sandwiches and booting 
up their laptops. Tlie spanking new 
United Ce^r-a sports arena as 
shopping mail-fills up with fans. 



Gawky Will Perdue is wearing one of those Bill Laim- 
beer clear plastic face masks, but somehow you suspect 
that these Bulls probably haven't morphed into Detroit- 
style championship-winning Bad Boys. 

Indeed, two hours later, the Bulls have blown a 19- 
point halftime lead and conceded the game to the low- 
ly Nets. As Scottic Pippen sits at his locker, surrounded 
by a three-deep ring of reporters and cameras, you won- 
der if morphing is even a possibility for the Bulls. Because 
so much has changed in so little time. Not only are the 
otice dominant Bulls merely playing .500 ball-and los- 
ing an obscene number ofgames here in their own build- 
ing-but perhaps most damning, no one really expects 
them to do much better. 

These are the new Chicago Bulls, no longer the 
Jordanaires, the three-peating team of yore; no longer 
playing in the shadow of That Guy, the best there ever 
was, the best there ever will be. The best you could call 
these guys is the Pips (make of that what you will). No 
more Horace Grant. Bill Cartwright is suiting up for 
Seattle. John Paxson calls shots on the radio. And Jordan, 
well, baseball will still be played somewhere out there. 

The Star's Shadow has become the Star, and the game 
at the United Center against the Nets offers proof of a 
new world order: Most basketball stadiums in the NBA 
have two three-point lines this year-the faded old stan- 
dard and a newly painted line closer 10 the basket. But 
when Scottie Pippen snags the rebound from a Kenny 
Anderson miss, dribbles downcourt, and pulls up for a 
three-pointer, there's only one line, no shadow of a for- 
mer stripe, no reminder that rules have been changed. 
He just stands there, takes aim, and goes for his. Swish. 

Basically, we're trying to do better than people 
expect," Pippen says after practice the next day, sit- 
ting back on the black leather couch in his ritzy 
suburban home in Highland Park. The 29-year-old sev- 
en-year veteran knows tonight's new Bulls team doesn't 
begin to compare to the team of two seasons ago or even 
of last year, when they went seven games deep into the 
Eastern Conference Semi-Finals before losing to the 
Knicks. "No one's sayin' we're gonna win the East or even 
win 50 games. But it's different for me, 'cause even though 
last year I was the leader, there were other guys who very 
well could have been the leader, who'd been around the 
ball club for a number of years. It didn't take much to be 
a leader then because they knew the system, the game. I 
just had to come out there and keep us together." 

Keeping it together has been a challenge throughout 
Scottie Pippen's career. A finesse player with a stealthy, 
intelligent court presence, creative slashing ability, a dead- 
ly outside shot, Pippen nonetheless found himself bat- 
tling a reputation for softness. That rap only increased 
fan and league doubts about his supposed versatility- 
particularly in comparison with Jordan's feats of magic. 

"You go into different arenas and you're not liked," 
Pippen says, his size-15-Nike-clad feet stretched out before 
him. "John Doe can carry a sign around one arena about 
you that can get carried on around the league." That's 
how reputations are made. Whereas most athletes today 
play to the camera, using the cathode ray to transmit the 
moves of their mythology, Pippen found himself a char- 
acter in a myth of someone else's making. He made the 
bold decision not to play the image game, not to smile 
when they say "smile," not to shut up when they say "shut 
up." Instead, Scottie Pippen decided to be a player. "As 
a player," he says, "you don't go out to be liked. You earn 
that respect." 

Pippen did both and eventually used that cathode ray 



BULL FIOHT: PIppan's collisions with Kukoc havo oecumd wHti alarming regularity on and off court since Chicago 
first began courting the Qreal Croatian Hope in 1 990. 



to transmit the joy and champagne tears of three cham- 
pionship titles. It was a spectacular transformation, from 
nervous rookie with a bad back to the premier forward 
in the league. Nike endorsements. Dream Team drama, 
and an All-Star MVP-ship could have answered all those 
nagging questions about leadership and respect. But why 
was Scottie Pippen still so petulant and spoiled? So brat- 
ty and arrogant? Why couldn't he shake images of his 
infamous migraine headache, his ugly salary battles, and 
what Chicago sports fans simply call the "1.8"? Couldn't 
he shoulder the weight in the City of Big Shoulders? In 
the remaking of Scottie, as team Superman, as superstar 
out of the shadows, why did it seem like his cape was 
always getting caught in the telephone booth door? 

Because Scottie Pippen, best all-around player in the 
NBA, is really more human than superhuman. And deep 
down inside he knows that. 

Yvette, Scottie Pippen's very pregnant fiancee, ambles 
into the living room, talking about circus tickets for 
his seven-year-old son, Antron. Scottie has never 
been to the circus, even though he's been a member of a 



true three-ring one for some time now. "I love watching 
aggressive animals," he says, his striking, planed face 
breaking into a grin. He nods over to a huge stuffed yam 
tiger resting near the bar in the living room. There are 
baby sharks swimming around a massive aquarium. A 
rottweiler's cage looks as menacing as the unseen dog, 
Ciccio, down in Pippen's trophy room in the basement, 
where a frame holds his and Larry Bird's Olympic jerseys. 

But too often in his long career, Scottie has been bur- 
dened with other distinctions: accusing Bulls fans of 
cheering more loudly for the white players; getting hand- 
cuffed outside a Chicago restaurant after an illegal search 
of his Range Rover uncovered a gun; "disrespecting" 
Toni Kukoc, the Great Croatian Hope, brought in by the 
Bulls for much more money than they're willing to give 
to Pippen. And then the unthinkable: With 1.8 seconds 
left in Game 3 of the Semi-Finals against the Knicks last 
year, he argued with coach Philjackson and benched 
himself at the pivotal moment of that most pivotal game. 
"I did it because I wanted to be part of the play," says 
Pippen, munching on a grape from a bowl Yvette has 
placed between us. 
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I ask if his decision had anything to do with Kukoc 
and their supposed feud, particularly since Kukoc ulti- 
mately took and sank the clutch shot. He shakes his head 
no, recalhng the play diagrammed by a coach Pippen 
refers to only as "he." "He didn't exactly call it for any- 
one. I had to bring the ball in. I wanted to be part of the 
play. I enforced my opinion, and I'm the leader of the 
team and the leading scorer. But at that point it was two 
different opinions, two different egos." 

But isn't that the problem, I ask? Players' egos getting 
in the way of team unity? Everyone already thinks of you 
as petty and selfish and arrogant. Why do you seem so 
intent on reaffirming that? Don't you think about your 
image? 

"Look," Scottie Pippen says with a blas^ expression 
on his face, as if he really doesn't want to talk about this. 
"I'm not the kind of person that says what people want 
to hear. 

"Look," he continues, "I stood up forray opinion. If 
he had said, 'Scottie, run to the comer, do something'- 
other than bring the ball inbounds— that's a big differ- 
ence. Anybody can just inbound the ball. I really 
didn't care how it looked. At that point I felt like I'd paid 
my dues, and I don't think I should have been the one 
to inbound." 

And how does he think Jordan would have reacted 



in the same situation? 

"Michael Jordan," says Scottie, chewing another 
grape, "probably would have sat out if they'd asked him 
to inbound the ball." 

But Scottie, you're not Michael Jordan. 

"Today, and that night-I was the closest thing to him 
on that team." 

Scottie Pippen knows his role in the Bulls' new bal- 
ance of power: He's expected to carry them in close 
games, to lift them beyond the modest expectations 
placed on the team since the Great One's early retire- 
ment. Unfortunately, part of that role is playing the goat. 
"I think I take on a lot of people's frustrations because of 
Michael leaving. When a game is down, I'm expected to 
be Michael and take it over," he says slowly, deliberate- 
ly, leaving the statement somewhat open-ended. The sen- 
timent seems to have swayed from C'mon Scoltie, slmcnii 
whalyoii can do, lo All ri^hl already. Scottie. jiisl do it. Mi- 
chael Jordan could defy gravity. Poor Scottie Pippen can 
only fly. 

But Bulls fans seem to finally be accepting him, cheer- 
ing Pippen at every turn. During the pregame warm-ups, 
I'd trash-talked him from the sidelines while he hit bas- 
kets from all corners, shooting me a grin after every one. 
Then came the tip-ofi, and all the trash-talk in the world 



couldn't have stopped him. A virtual blur in white and 
red, Scottie Pippen dazzled: running the court, slamming 
dunks, dishing assists, stealing passes-playing that old- 
fashioned sticky-tight Bulls defense. Pippen seemed at 
times a one-man team. The fans were on their feet. It's 
his employers who seem to be sitting pretty. 

Bulls management sat on Pippen's contract demands 
while they were desperately seeking Kukoc. Jordan and 
Pippen humiliated Kukoc during the 1992 Olympics- 
and Kukoc was rewarded a year later with a $26 million 
contract over six years, compared with Pippen's $2.8 mil- 
lion per year. Scottie Pippen, the Bulls' new Michael 
Jordan, the leader of the stampede, is currently the team's 
third-highest-paid player. The Bulls refiise to renegoti- 
ate, claiming, Pippen explains with a sarcastic grin, that 
they don't renegotiate contracts. They tried to trade him 
during the off-season, and he senses he may not finish 
his career in Chicago. 

"The money isn't really the issue," he says after the 
game, stressing the "really" in a way that suggests it's part 
of the issue. "The issue is, I've been here seven years, 
won three titles, been very competidve in the playoffs 
every year. Now it's, like, 'Thanks for your services, and 
have a good life.' That's how I perceive it; they're not 
telling me anything. So where does that put me? I'd 
rather take my services elsewhere and not have to deal 
with the pressure and not kill myself every night for a 
win. I just feel like there isn't any loyalty here. I still play 
hard, and I'd never let the way management behaves off 
the court affect the way I perform on the court. Their 
line is 'We never renegotiated Michael's contract.' But 
with all the endorsement money he was making, how 
would he look bitchin' over a coupla million dollars? 
That would be piss in the bucket." 

According to Pippen, you lose respect in the league 
when you're not making the money that screams, 
"Respect me!" The self-described "gym rat" with an at- 
home indoor court-the competitive small-town 
Arkansas boy who grew up to become the star of his very 
own video game-is well aware that for all his dazzling 
on-court feats, his marquee value can rise and fall with 
the ebb and flow of NBA stars. 

"I've seen guys come into the league who are put on 
a pedestal because of their salaries, and I've seen guys 
who've done a lot for the league taken out because of the 
younger guys' higher salaries. People come to see the $10 
million man, not the lo-year veteran." 

But Scotrie Pippen isn't afraid of that fate befalling 
him. 

"Nope. I won't play that long. I'll be like Mike before 
I let that happen. I'll walk away from the game before the 
game walks away from me." 

But now, during this period of transition, with cir- 
cuses to attend and games to win and a video game to 
promote, Pippen sees his place in the world. He will be 
the Bulls' best player regardless of how they play him or 
pay him. Like it or not, Pippen is their last action hero. 
Along the highway, as you drive out of Chicago to the 
airport, a huge portrait of Pippen-a Nike ad-graces the 
brick wall on the side of a building. His arm, gracefully 
extended toward a sky-high basket, hovers over these 
words: 

SCOTTIE PIPPEN 
1992: LEADS BULLS IN MINUTES 
1993: LEADS BULLS IN ASSISTS 
1994: LEADS BULLS 



FEATS, DON'T FAIL ME NOW 



October 14-November 16, 1988: First-round 
draft choice Pippen misses the preseason and 
eight games of his sophomore season due to 
back surgery. 

June 2, 1989 — Game 6, Eastern Conference 
Finals: Pippen leaves the game with a concus- 
sion after being elbowed by the Pistons' Bill 
Laimbeer in the first 
minute. 

June 3, 1990 — Game 7, 
Eastern Conference 
Rnals: Pippen scores two 
points in 42 minutes and 
later complains he was 
suffering from a migraine. 
The "softness" tag is on. 
November 1 991 : Still in 
Michael Jordan's shadow, 
Pippen stars in a commer- 
cial for Nike's Air Flight Lite 
sneakers. 

July 27, 1992: Pippen 
holds Toni Kukoc to four 
points when the Dream 
Team mutilates the 
Croatian national team 1 30-70. 
May 25, 1993 — Game 2, Eastern Conference 
Finals: During the fourth quarter, Pippen flings a 
ball at a ref after a traveling call. He's ejected, and 
the Knicks win 96-91. 

'qnuary 20, 1994: Pippen is arrested when a 
•' m is found in his car. The search is later 
^gal and the charges dropped. 




All-star MVP or crybaby? 
Will the real SeoHie P. stand up? 



February 13, 1994 — NBA All-Star Game: Pippen 
wins the MVP trophy while wearing red Nikes and 
a funky faded 'do. 

February 28, 1994: After the team is booed by 
Chicago fans, Pippen says, "I have been here 
seven years, and I have never seen a white guy 
get booed in the stadium," further endearing him- 
self to hometown fans. 
May 13, 1994 — Game 3, 
Eastern Conference Seml- 
Finals: With the game tied and 
1 .8 seconds left, Pippen 
benches himself when coach 
Phil Jackson's play has Toni 
Kukoc taking the last shot. 
May 18, 1994 — Game 5, 
Eastern Conference Semi- 
Flnals: Pippen fouls Knick 
Hubert Davis with 2.1 seconds 
left in the game. Davis hits free 
throws, and New York wins 
87-86. 

June 30, 1994: Pippen is nearly 
traded to the Seattle 
SuperSonics for forward 
Shawn Kemp, guard Ricky Pierce, and the 
Sonics' No. 1 draft pick. The deal is squashed at 
the last minute by Seattle owner Barry Ackeriey. 
August 2, 1994: Toni Kukoc becomes the high- 
est-paid Bull in the franchise's history when he 
signs a $4.3-million-a-year contract. Top scorer 
and three-time champion Pippen makes $2.8 
million a year. Joseph V. Tirella 
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And so the mythmaking begins— again. □ 
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The music blasting from the speakers inside the minivan that's S| 
ing from Long Beach to West Hollywood is so loud I can't hear 
Coolio is saying. But that's okay because the rapper — whose single, 
"Fantastic Voyage," and album, /( Takes a Thief, rode high on the charts — isn't talk- 
ing to me anyway. He's discussing something with Spoon, his brother and business 
partner. As their laughter periodically rises above the thump, thump, thump of the funky 
beat, I lean over and chat with Coolio's four-year-old son, Artis Ivey III. But I just can't 
. take my eyes off the back of his father's head. 

Like an African-American male Medusa, Coolio has frozen more than one person in 
his tracks with his head of hairy tentacles. He credits his girtfriend, DImp, for creating 
this gravity-defying 'do. "She started braiding my hair, and all it did was stick up. It just 
happened naturally," says the Compton native. 

"I've had every kind of hairstyle you want to imagine," Coolio confesses, rattling off 
a list that includes a baldy, a curiy look, a few perms, and even a dope finger wave. The 
31 -year-old rapper obviously has a thing for hair, which explains why he and Spoon 
decided to open Whoop De Doo, their Long Beach tseauty salon. Besides, the joint gives 
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Deme — Spoon's fiancee — and her crew of fly-giri beauti- 
cians a place to flex their skills. The shop's been such a suc- 
cess since opening last year that there are now plans for a 
Whoop De Twoo in Atlanta. "We're going to open Whoop Dees all 
over the place," says Spoon. "This is atiout black business, black enter- 
prise," adds Coolio, who just might become theVldal Bassoon of hip hop. 

Not that he's given up music. His management company, Crowbar, represents 
Gangsters and Thugs (GAT), an R&B comtxj whose tape, it turns out, is what we've been 
listening to. "Imagine N.W.A meets the Chi-Lites," Coolio says. "I figure by '96 or '97, I'll 
be signing people like Michael Jackson and shit." As if running two businesses wasn't 
enough, Coolio's already working on a new album. And he's just completed TTie 
Parenthood, a new Robert Townsend series for the Warner Bros. Television Network. 
And there's talk of a movie with Ice Cube and Kurtis Blow. 

As the minivan pulls into the Crowtjar parking lot, a t)anji giri's eyes bug out when she 
realizes, "Oh my God! That's the rapper with the hairi" Only Spoon and I notice her. Coolio 
is on his cellular phone, no doubt planning his next fantastic voyage. Ricky Lee 
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BOOSTED 

■ • • • * 

New Jersey Drive 's Sharron Corley, Gabriel Casseus, and Nick Gomez,areQnmofethariajoyride. ' ■ 
By Devon Jackson. Photographs by Cati Gonzalez . • . . 



Late spring in Brooklyn, around midnight, and a typical crime 
scene is going down. Police cars with cherries flashing sur- 
round a wrecked Buick while a gang of cops run roughshod 
into 3 group of young homies on the sidewalk. Both sides square 
off ; beaten bodies hit the pavement or are wrestled to the ground 
and hauled ofFin handcuffs. Satisfied with what the cameras have 
caught, Afc»yfrsf)jDnz'f director Nick Gomez yells "Cut!" A group 
of awed onlookers have assembled outside Williamsburg's Cooper 
Park housing projects. "These kids have probably never seen a 
movie set before," says one actor participating in the staged riot. 
"It's like a Martian just landed in your backyard." 

But why this particular backyard? Writer/director Gomez and 
executive producer Spike Lee originally wanted to shoot their high- 
octane tale of two 
Newark troublemakers 
in Jersey. hulDrive'i 
subject didn't sit well 
with local authorities. 
Based on the real-life 
cariacking phenome- 
non that began around 
1990 and in two years 
gained widespread 
attention when angry 
cops started shooting 
kids down, the movie 
focuses on the relation- 
ship between police 
officers and teenagers 
who steal, race, and 
play demolirion derby 
with everything on 
wheels. Trying to shed 
the city's rep as cariack- 
ing capital of the coun- 
try. Mayor Sharpe 
James's chief 
spokesperson initially 
reacted by saying, 
"Over my dead body 
will they film this in 
Newark." 

Gomez, a 31-year- 
old who made a critical 
splash three years ago 
with his tough, low- 
budget debut. Laws of 
Gravity, sympathized 
completely. "The may- 
or who's gonna allow 
somebody to come in 
and shit on their police 
force," says the Boston 
native, who was once a 
bit of a car thief him- 
self, "isn't gonna be 
mayor for long." 

Which is why early last year, Gomez, first-time movie stan Sharron 
Corley and Gabriel Casseus, and the $4 million film's multiculti 
crew set up shop on Spike's stomping grounds. 

In a sense, playing car-boosringjason is Corley's second starring 
role. His first was just being himself in Greg Donaldson's nonfic- 
tion novel. The V7& (Anchor), which chronicled Corley's cine- 
matic life story with the LoLifes, a crew of sartorial ruffhecks from 
Brownsville, Brooklyn known for shoplifting Polo gear. 

Soft-spoken and self-assured, 20-year-old Corley has adjusted 
well to the demands placed upon a lead in a feature film. And that's 
not all-he also hopes to break out as the lead singer of his R&B 
band. Public Figure. But his life hasn't always looked so encourag- 
ing. Son of an absentee hustler father, Corley bears a very notice- 



able facial scar as a result of a razor fight, and a deeper, invisible 
wound from 1991, when his six-month-old son, Sharron Jr., died of 
pneumonia while Sharron was doing a six-month bid on Rikers 
Island for second-degree robbery. "I've come from the worst and 
I've been pulled down," says Corley, "but I'm here." And, in his 
own words, "crazy fortunate." 

"Sharron 's style is very reserved, in control," says Gomez during 
an early-morning break. "He's not a typical adolescent personality." 
In fact, the director frequently defers to his actor's personal experi- 
ence on "technical stuff." "1 had it in the script that when he was 
coming back from Rikers Island, he was bringing his jeans back," 
says Gomez. "Sharron said, 'Nah, nah, nah. You don't do that. You 
give 'em to your buddies. You don't bring that shit home.' " 



CRUISIN': Actors Sharron Coriay 
and Gabriel Casseus (left) and director 
Nick Gomez take It to the streets. 




It's the last day of 
shooting; all the 
cariackings, car 
chases, and car crash- 
es are in the can- 
now if cast and crew 
can just get through 
one more day. The 
worst that happens is 
that Corley cuts his 
finger. When he 
shows it to Casseus, 
his costar just gives 
him a shrug, like. 
You serious? It's the 
sort of look only real 
friends give each oth- 
er. As soon as the two 
met in rehearsal, they 
clicked. "Sharron's 
gone through so 
much," says Casseus, 
21, a Harlem native 
who sold shoes 
briefly before taking 
up acting several 
years ago, "and to be 
alive and progress- 
ing, he's truly an 
amazing kid. He's 
got a mad career 
ahead of him." 

As exuberant as 
Corley is subdued, 
Casseus bounds 
around the set with 
the energy of his 
buck-wild character, 
Midget-the kid who 
never saw a car he 
couldn't jack. 
"Midget could've 
been any color: 

black, white, Puerto Rican," says Casseus. "You put them in the 
same environment as these kids, they're going to do the exact same 
thing. It's not because we're black that we're doing it. But that's 
what everybody thinks, 'cause that's all they see." 

Less an indictment of cariacking than an urban tale of teen 
angst. Drive strives to humanize the lives of the teenagers who do 
it for sport, attention, or fun. "For kids growing up in the projects 
in terrible conditions," says Gomez, "to sit in a Monte Carlo with 
air-conditioning and recliner seats and a stereo-it's a whole differ- 
ent worid. Kids wanna get in the cars so they can visit girls, chill 
with other kids. There's a real innocence to the whole thing." 
Unless, of course, you're the one getting jacked. □ 

Devon Jackson lives in New York and writes about film and music. 
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soul brothers 




BABYFAC 

The most prd 
postsoul era| 
Edmonds is I 
manticfjgura 
vocals convd 
ecstasy of gil 
His recent F(J 
almost perfe 
that proves t 
1989's Tendi 

Double-breasted pinstriped suit by 
Moschino Cheap and Chic $1 ,050; 
white rounded-collar shirt by 
Romeo Gigli $180 




JAMIE FOXX 

The words "This is not a comedy album" 
are among the first comedian/actor/ 
singer/songwriter Jamie Foxx utters on 
his surprising debut. Peep This, but as 
soon as he sings the first lew notes, the 
disclaimer becomes moot. Best known 
for his portrayal of In Living Color's 
Wanda, Foxx's album is all passion, piano, 
and lovely tenor. Foxx is looking forward 
to starring in a yet-to-be-named show for 
NBC and working on his next album. 
Cream double-breasted jacket S1 ,300 
and navy trouser $525, both by Giorgio 
Armani; cream shirt S220 and black 
l>elt, both by Paul Smith; vintage tie 
from Starstruck 
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Cop, , .L ^ .dteriai 



GERALD LEVERT 
No longer in the shadow of his leg- 
endary father, O' Jays lead singer 
Eddie Levert, Gerald Levert is making 
history on his own. When Gerald 
sings, all that is earthy, sexy, and 
churchy comes roaring out: He 
seems to be handing over his soul on 
a platter. His recent Groove On show- 
cases this young rhythm and blues 
man, but when Gerald is all-the-way 
live, he lets it all hang out— and shines 
like tlw star he is. Charcoal pinstriped 
suit by Everett Hall S1 ,195; cream silk 
shirt by Equipment S167 



BRIAN MCKNIGHT 

Brian McKnight's pop/R&B/hip hop 
sensibilities have worked wonders 
for artists as diverse as Vanessa 
Williams, Boyz II Men, and III Al 
Skratch. But since he's always so 
busy contributing his producing skills 
to other folks' albums, It's easy to 
forget his own career as a vocalist. 
His eponymously titled debut was 
subtle, nuanced R4B— music all 
about loving, leaving, crying, and 
coming back. His secortd album It on 
its way, and thank goodness. 
Waistcoat by Jean Paul Qaultler $589; 
white dress shirt by Romeo QIgll 
$220; trouser by Qlorglo Armani $525; 
vintag« tie from Starstruck 
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Cape Town 

For the true flavor of Af rocentric dressing, 

we went straight to the source for a few bright ideas 
Photographs by Dana Lixenberg 




Blue suit by 
Smith $1,075; 
langa shirt by 
tran Caravan $30; 
ican batik dress by 
Island Trading Co. 
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Regimental striped 
team coat $530. 
knit cricket vest 
$220. and knit 
shorts $190. all by 
Robert Massimo 
Freda; white buck 
shoes by Ralph 
Lauren Footwear 




Left* Ribt>ed unitard 
shorts by Diesel $50; 
fleece sweatpant 
by Adidas $50; tioxing 
shoes by Everlast. 
Center Sweatshirt 
$1 1 5 and shorts $85. 
both by Polo Sport; 
socks and wrestling 
shoes tioth by Adidas. 
Right: Soccer tee by 
Puma $26; sweatpant by 
OKIMY $75; wrestling 
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It was almost out of control. The audience was going insane at the Palace in 
Hollywood on Thanksgiving night, because Method Man was stealing the show 
from Redman and Mel-Low. As he descended from the big stage into the packed 
house, a cipher of fans formed around him. "We had to bring it to 'em," says 
Method of his performance, "right down there in the crowd." 

And the crowd took time out of an evening of almost incessant fighting to go 
peacefully wild in appreciation of the man also known as the Killer Bee, the Met- 
ical. Arguably the best- 
certainly the best-known— ^1** - ''^ 
member of the Wu-Tang 
Clan, Method Man 
rocked. He was kicking 
lyrics to people, it seemed, 
one by one. "I was, like, 
you paid your money to 
je; me. So here I am-flick 
a stage.' 

Later, in his room at 
West Hollywood's Le 
Montrose Hotel, he says 
of his pre-Wu days, "I've 
been a businessman since I 
was on the streets." There 
seem to be at least two per- 
sonae within this 23-year- 
old hustler turned rhyme- 
smith: A morbid ruthless- 
ness still underlies Me- 
thod's pursuit of hap- 
piness. His good looks, 
vivid imagination, and 
commanding personality 
play down his inner evil 
twin. "Controlled thug 
life' is how he describes 
his current modus operan- 
di. "I come as criminal, but 
I ain't bringing it to 
nobody. I'm controUing 
the anger, 'cause I got a 
purpose now." 

At this moment, 
though, just as the ghosts 
of Shao Lin (Wu-Tang 
slang for Statcn Island) 
seem to be swirling around 
him. Method turns to 
jovially show off his 
Marvel/Image comic book 
collection. "They're like 
soap operas," says 
Method. "Once you start, 
you can't stop." His own 
name even has a mutant 
superhero kind of sound. 
"We started calling weed 
'method,' like, in '88," he 
explains with his intense 
stare and Chucky-doll 
laugh. "So I was the 
Method Man." 

And the Method 
Man's purpose-loochi, 
scratch, the almighty dollar-is the same as it was three years ago when, at the sug- 
gestion of his lifelong friend, producer Prince Rakeem, Method got down with 
the Wu-Tang Clan. Enlerlhe Wu-Tang: (^6 Chambers)\\3i sold almost 1 million 
albums, and Method's turbulent solo debut, Tical, is already pushing 260,000. To 
Meth, these stats translate into the security of C.R.E.A.M. "I want to get all 1 can," 
he says. 'Milk this shit dry." 




The two sides of Method Man have roots in the way he grew up: His parents 
were separated, so he traveled back and forth between Staten Island's housing 
projects and Long Island's suburbs (where he "sucked bad" at basketball, excelled 
at wrestling and lacrosse, but dreamed of being a football star). He stayed with his 
mom in Staten's Park Hill Apartments-dubbed Killer Hill by its tenants. 
"Dismal," he says of the Hill. "In the suburbs, you hear crickets rubbing their feet 
together. In the projects, we hear gunshots, or niggas-' K)70 )io.''-screaming for a 

car to stop so they could 
make a sale." 

Life on the streets of 
Shao Lin is what he talks 
about on Tical, an album 
he describes as "going into 
the mind of a nigga that 
done had enough, man.' 
A combination of anger 
and hopelessness fuels 
songs like "What the 
Blood Clot," "P.L.O. 
Style," and the belligerent 
single "Bring the Pain." 
"What's real in this world? 
If anything, pain," 
Method says. "You can't 
disguise it. If you're hurt, 
you're hurt. That's why 
I'm saying if it's real, let 
me know." 

What's also real are the 
feelings behind the extra- 
ordinary jam "All I Need," 
a love song dedicated to 
Method Man's real-life 
longtime girlfriend. "She 
was there through thick 
and thin," he says, "and 
now we're both living 
fat." Method says he's 
been through the usual 
bragging-about-conquest 
stuff "That shit don't get 
you nothing but burnt. 
It's, like, when you find 
somebody you can be 
with, it's one love all 
together. And the way she 
treats me, I reflect on her. 
That's why we got such a 
good relarionship: I'm a 
good man, I make her a 
good woman, which 
brings back good things 
to me." 

So for Meth now, it's 
all about the good life- 
his career, his girl, and his 
money-right? "Not yet," 
he says. "I ain't got what I 
need to go yet." Method 
wants a job like Lyor 
Cohen's: Russell 
Simmons's partner, Co- 
hen is chief operating 
officer of Def Jam/RAL, the company that Method-along with other hip hop 
artists like Slick Rick, Redman, Onyx, and L.L. Cool J-records for. 'I want to be 
the mack in the back," he says with that methodical glare of his, "instead of the 
chump in the front." □ 

Josh 'Soul Rebel" Levine hasmritlenfor\Jjh, The Source, andThe Bomb. 



DEATH 



Aaron Bacon 
1977-1994 



TRIP 



It was 5:30 am on a Tuesdajr bst Maech iriKn two bodjr men dipped into 
Aaron Bacon'* bedioom in Phoenix. TliejrM come to talte him away. Bob 
Bacon sat on the side ofhis i6-yearold son's bed and awoke him . "Aaron* 
he said, "the people fiomNoidi^aieheic.'Theboy'stleepjr eyes widened. 
He recognized die name North StarExpeditions-a ^demess therapy pro- 
gram for "troubled teens"— because he'd found the group's brochure some 
weeks earlier and had torn it up in front ofhis parents.Within minutes, the 
men had bundled Aaron up and escorted him out the door on his way to Utah 
for 63 days of hiking through the desert. That was tlic last time Bob and Sally 
Bacon saw their son alive. 

On March 31, 1994, 30 days after he had entered the program, Aaron col- 
lapsed and died f rom a perforated ulcer. North Star of ficials say (hey did cver\'- 
thing they could to save him— even calling a helicopter to the desert to evac- 
uate the boy. But Aaron was pronounced dead on arri\ al at the hospital in 
Page, Ariz. The cause of death was peritonitis, a painful pertbration of tlie low- 
er intestine, which had been aggravated by the strenuous daily routine to which 
he'd been subjected. The six-foot teenager had lost 27 pounds in 30 days, 
weighing only 108 pounds by the time his parents recovered the body. At first. 
North Star officials insisted that Aaron liadn't complained until the day before 
his death and was on his way to the doctor when he died. But Aaron's com- 
pulsory journal, which counselors were supposed to inspect every night, indi- 
cates otherwise. Tve been telling them that I am sick for a while," reads one 
of the entries, 'and they keep saying Fm faking it* 

On Match II, 1994-20 <kys befbie Ik died-Aanm began die ""primitive" 
or "suivivar phase of die ptognm. 1 can ten already that it is giniig to be a 
test of my physical limitations," he wrote. I've been sick all day widi a horri- 
ble stomadiaclie. I usually fed horrible after eating." 



Twenty years 9go, patents could have their teentgeis locked up in juve- 
nile haD for ofetKs like nmiiingawayfiDmfaMneariefustngtodo^o» 
Though disobeying parents has since been decriminalized, folks who 
caii't coo ti^ their children have begun to look ft» other options--optioiu that 
have raised a new debate over children's rights. 

The 1980s saw a dramatic increase in the number of private psychiatric 
treatment facilities for adolescents. Many teens, admitted for drug treatment 
or under such dubious diagnoses as "conduct disorder." cither didn't belong 
in clinics at all or stayed much too long. A scries of federal studies, congres- 
sional hearings, and lawsuits in the late 1980s and early '90s found that hos- 
pitals were taking advantage of lax regulations and bilking insurance compa- 
nies out of millions of dollars while subjecting thousands of adolescents to 
unnecessary treatment. Around 199(1, as insurance regulation and numerous 
lawsuits drove many juvenile psyehi.itric facilities OUtofbusiuess, some par- 
ents began turning to wilderness therapy. 

With slick advertising brochures, videos, and ads in magazines such as Sun- 
sel and Los AngeUs, wilderness therapy programs promise desperate parents 
that they'll cure children ages 12 to 18 of everything from drug addiction to 
bad report cards. The concept sounds simple enough: Take the children away 
from friends who are a "bad influence," give them a dose of "reality therapy" 
by teachirig them to live o£f the land, and let them hike their anger off under 
the supervision of trained counselors. Costing anywhere from $14,000 to 
$20,000 for an average stay of nine weeks-all of which may be coveted by 
insttiance-^demess rehab sounds like an attractive compromise between 
hospitalizuig uiunly ofBpring and dmng nothing. Most packages include a 
"parental satisfaction gnaiantee," meaning that you can send your child back 
at no additional chaige if you don't like how he or she acts afier ibe first trip. 



Problem child? How's about dumping him in the desert to hike 
beneath a burning sun, and dine on mice and rattlesnakes? Wil- 
derness therapy could change his life — or end it. By Paige Bierma 



Ten days later, in handwriting that had begun to deteriorate, the desperate 
young man made his nexMo-last journal entry: 

It's my 21st day here, and I'm in terrible condition.... 1 feel like I'm los- 
ing control of my body. 1 start by peeing my pants every night for the 
last three nights. Today when we started our little hike, I took a dun^> 
in my pants. 1 didn't even feel it coming; it just happened. I told [one 
counselor] because I thought he might be more sympathetic, but he 
yelled to [another counselor] , "He took a dump in his pants!" Real nice 
guy, huh? All of the other students started to laugh— and I couldn't help 
it They don't understand. No one does. 

These ate among the last words Sally Bacon ever heard fiom her son. She 
weq» irfiile desaibing Aaron as a wonderfiil chiM and an "old soul," a sen- 
sitive and politically aware teen iriw wrote poetry.She and her husband. Bob, 
tnmed to Noidi Staronly because Aaron had begun experimenting with mar- 
ijuma and become extremely unh^lpy during his sophomore year in ii%h 
school. 1 was seeking a place vdieie Aaron could go and getin touch with God 
and himself," she says. "Where he could get clearheaded and think about choic- 
es, about where his life was going. I was trying to help my child, and what they 
did to him is so horrible 1 can't even talk about it." 

Aaron's parents hold North Star responsible for his death. They say camp 
officers not only lied about having trained medical stafl on-site but that they 
also ignored Aaron's pleas for help and even refused to let his parents talk to 
him by telephone-a charge camp officers call a "total lie." The Utah attor- 
ney general has filed third-degree felony charges against North Star, charg- 
ing them with abuse/neglect of a disabled child. The Bacons have also filed a 
civil lawsuit. Last November, amid all their legal problems, North Star vol- 
untarily closed down, but an unfazed staffer, still answeringphones, said the 
company hoped to "get up and running again soon." 



Some wilderness therapy programs have gained reputations for being safe 
and effective. But increasing evidence suggests that a few cinip operators are 
more interested in parents' money than in the welfare of theirchildren, for whom 
a couple of months in the wilderness can become a life-or-death struggle. 

At least three teens have died in Utah-based wilderness programs since 
199a Two such operations h ave b een shut down by state authorities, but their 
employees went on to start new programs elsewhere that were soon also under 
investigation. Interviews with dozens of parents, teens, counselors, and law 
enforcement officials, as well as documents from state and county investiga- 
tions, reveal that several of these programs deny teens adequate food, water, 
and other essentials. They have also lied to parents about what kind of psy- 
cfacJogical and me dical care is available-^which in some case* is none at alL 

Autbotities have also bc^un to question the pafents'ii^ to have children 
"escorted" fitxn their homes and to these camps. One Nev»la judge oooduded 
his decision against a pfogiam called Summit Questwith these woids: "The 
court notes that children are not property which can be bought and sold, nor 
can their statutory oecomtitMtional rights be coattacted away simply because 
their parents may feel it is in dieir best interests." 

"It's really the same type of experience as being kidnapped or held hostage 
in a war," says California social workerjeth Gold. "Many times the people who 
are kidnapping these kids for the program don't tell them where they're going, 
don't tell them that this is even sanctioned by parents. It can ruin a parent- 
child relationship and leave lifelong scats." 

About the same time Aaron Bacon was taking his final steps through the 
Utah desert, 3 seemingly unrelated case was unfolding thousands of miles 
away on an island in the Atlantic Ocean. Puerto Rican child welfare offi- 
cials took a group of Amcncan teenagers into custody after they'd been found 
in the back of a tar with li.iii Js .nid feet bound and ropes around their necks. 
The connection between these two incidents is Stephen Cartisano, 39, the 
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"A lot of those kids weren't hardcore bad," says one veteran of the proc 



man who's credited with making big business out of wilderness therapy. The tied-up 
teens freed in Puerto Rico were participating in a Cartisano wilderness program, and 
the founders of North Star Expeditions got their start working at his controversial 
Challenger Foundation in Utah. According to court records, that program was wild- 
ly successful ini989, its second full year of operation, grossing more than $3 million 
and "graduating" hundreds of teens. 

Cartisano's rehab empire was bom in 1988 in Escalante, Utah, the same remote 
desert town where North Star Expeditions is based today. There, the media-sawy 
Brigham Young University dropout launched the Challenger wilderness program 
with impressive brochures and well-placed announcements in upscale communities 
across the country. 

But Cartisano ran into trouble in June 1990, when 16-year-old Kristen Chase of 
Florida died from heatstroke on her fourth day of hiking through lOO-degree tem- 
peratures in the Challenger program. "Some kids think they're going to a kind of 
summer camp," says Kane County, Utah sheriff Maxjackson. "Kristen Chase was a 
little couch potato from Ponte 
Vedra Beach, Fla., and [the coun- 
selors] bring her up here to the 
high desert. What did they ex- 
pect?" Although Kristen's father 
settled a civil suit against the pro- 
gram for $260,000 (paid by Chal- 
lenger's insurance company), Car- 
tisano was acquitted of all criminal 
charges. At the trial, Cartisano told 
Kristen's grieving mother he 
would return the $16,000 program 
fee "as soon as possible." She has 
yet to see it. 

"Steve Cartisano is a sociopath," 
says Sheriffjackson, who ran up 
against Cartisano on several occa- 
sions while he was operating in 
Kane County. "He's very smooth, 
very charismatic, very handsome, 
and basically he has no conscience. 
He was out there for nothing more 
than to make money and a name 
for himself " 

On one occasion, Jackson pul- 
led an emaciated Delaware boy 
from Cartisano's program and took 
him to a doctor. The youth had lost some 30 pounds after contracting a parasite when 
he had to drink from a cattle trough. According to Jackson, the boy also had more 
than 80 scars and cuts on his back from being dragged over rocky ground when unable 
to hike. "The doctors found that he was dehydrated and undernourished," he said. 
'He looked like something out of Dachau." 

Faced with a barrage of civil and criminal charges and a crackdown by Utah offi- 
cials following Chase's death, Cartisano filed for bankruptcy and left the U.S. main- 
land in 1990, opening a string of dubious wilderness programs-and running afoul 
of the authorities-in Hawaii, the U.S. Virgin Islands, Costa Rica, and finally Puerto 
Rico, where staffers tied the kids up to keep them from running away. At present, 
nobody knows where Cartisano is living. He has been sought after by the FBI, the 
IRS, and numerous other creditors. 

Isyour teenager irresponsible, rebellious, or out of control ? Running with the wrong crowd ? 
Headed dorwn a path with no future? Help your son or daughter before it 's too late!!!" That's 
the ad Carol Heller of Montrose, N.Y. answered in 1988. Her 16-year-old son, 
Bryan, had been smoking crack and doing PCP regularly when he and his high school 
friend David Foster were sent to Challenger. On arriving in Utah and realizing that 
no one was there to meet them, they tried to find a way back home. A few hours lat- 
er, they were caught in the airport by Cartisano and his staflF, who handcuffed the 




sixteen-year-old drug user Bryan Heller (center) was enrolled In the Challenger program in 1 988. 
When he got out, his mother wasn't satisfied with his progress, so she had her son sent back under 
the "parental satisfaction guarantee." Bryan was determined not to return, and after fighting wWi 
Cliailenger founder Steve Cartisano (rigtit), he sIH hi* own wriets. 



boys and shaved their heads. 'They totally broke you down," says Bryan, "Tjut then 
they didn't rebuild you in a construcfive way." 

During the first phase of Challenger, called "impact," Bryan and other partici- 
pants were denied food for four days, eating only what they could catch (mosdy mice 
and rattlesnakes) while hiking eight to 16 miles through the desert each day. The next 
phase, "survival," consisted of more hiking and learning to ration a weekly food drop 
of rice, lentils, oatmeal, and dried milk, which Bryan and David say was only enough 
for two or three days' worth of regular meals. 

On top of the "Marine Corps" discipline and verbal abuse that were doled out 
by counselors, Bryan and David say that participants were allowed to chastise or even 
physically abuse those who fell behind the other kids during hikes. When a 13-year- 
old girl from California had trouble keeping up with the rest of the group, Bryan 
whittled a two-pronged pointed stick and poked her in the back every rime she slowed 
down, he says. When she collapsed, Bryan and David dragged her by her feet, face- 
down, over rough terrain, "just to teach her a lesson. 

"The situation was that you 
couldn't eat until [the group] got 
to the designated campsite for the 
night," says Bryan. "If you want to 
have rime to sleep and eat, you got 
to hurry this girl up." When the girl 
fell and rolled down a hill and into 
the river, "the counselors laughed 
at her and said, 'This ain't no rime 
forgymnasrics.' " 

"Basically, all that place did was 
piss you off," says David, who went 
along voluntarily when he was 
asked by his mother. "If you asked 
if you could get some counseling 
or something, they told you to shut 
up," Bryan adds. "A lot of the kids 
were young, 12 or 13 years old. ...I 
mean, I could see myselffwing out 
t here because I had a past drug his- 
tory, I had trouble with the law and 
J problem with discipline and 
authority, but a lot of those kids 
out there weren't really hardcore 
bad, you know? One kid was out 
there because he didn't rake leaves 
one day for his dad.' 



Like many wilderness therapy programs. Challenger culminated in what is known 
as the "run-in." On their last day in the program, participants are led to a road, point- 
ed in the right direction, and told that if they start running, they will find their par- 
ents at the end of the road. "Your son or daugliter will run, five to 10 miles, to you," 
promises a typical brochure from Summit Quest. "You will get that hug! Your fam- 
ily will be reunited. Tears will fall. You will be thrilled and amazed at the change." 

Bryan Heller's mother was amazed. Her son's run-in was the culmination of 63 
days of festering anger at her for forcing him to go through Challenger. "I walked the 
whole way because I was so pissed," says Bryan. "When I finally got to where my 
mom was, I was, like, "Get the fiick away from me.' " 

Bryan was told to hug his mother or go through the program all over again. He 
did as told and went back to New York the same day. But less than a month later. 
Challenger employees barged in on a party in Bryan's hometown to rush him back 
to Utah for a second stint under the parental satisfaction guarantee. Bryan, though, 
was determined not to go back. When they put him on a plane the next morning, 
he smashed his "escort" in the head with an unopened can of Pepsi and made a run 
for it. Apprehended in the airport, the youth was piled into a car. That's when 
Cartisano decided to get rough. 

"Me and Steve were in the car," says Bryan, "and I was buggin'-like, 'I'm not going 
back alive.' He started smackin' me and I wouldn't shut up, so he hit me." 
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'am. "One kid was out there because he didn't rake leaves for his dad." 



In a Pennsylvania hotel room later that night, Bryan continued to insist that he 
wouldn't go back alive. "They said, 'What are you going to do, kill yourself?' " Later 
that night, Bryan used the lid of a bean-dip can to slit his wrists. "I don't remember 
how it happened," he says. 'I was laying in bed all bloody. I finally woke up (a coun- 
selor), and he taped me up." 

After being forced through the program a second time, Bryan was even more 
enraged with his mother. 'The hatred he had toward me for sending him there was 
unbelievable," says Carol Heller, who has since reconciled with her son. She says she 
was duped into believing that Challenger would be the perfect alternative to inpa- 
tient drug rehabilitation. A single mother, she had to take out a loan to cover the 
hefty fee. In 1989 she brought a civil suit against Challenger, which was recently set- 
tled out of court. 

"It wasn't supposed to be a punishment program," she says. "However low the 
kids' self-esteem was, I think this program stripped them of everything by means of 
humiliating. . . .The decision |f o send Bryan] was just ignorance on my part. My own 
panic with not knowing how to 
deal with this caused me to rush 
and look for a cure." 

Bryan is now 23, plays bass gui- 
tar, wants to start a hardcore band, 
and still uses drugs. "Out there [in 
Utah] , I felt very alone," he says. "I 
never felt more empty in my life. I 
felt betrayed by my mom; I felt 
betrayed by these people. Being 
without drugs, family, and friends- 
it's a lot to swallow all at once." 

A good six hours' drive from 
Salt Lake City, North Star's 
offices are located on the 
edge ofEscalante (population 818). 
There, North Star's founders. 
Lance Jaggar and Bill Henry, share 
a one-story concrete office build- 
ing with the Escalante 'airport" (a 
single landing strip). 

They blame Cartisano forgiv- 
ing wilderness therapy a bad name. 
'There's a night-and-day differ- 
ence" between Challenger and 
North Star, says jaggar, who had 
originally been charged along with Cartisano in the Kristen Chase homicide case. 
The charges against him were dropped when he testified against his former boss. 

'This is nothing like what we had in Challenger. They had their way of doing it, 
and we got our way," says Henry, a large, bearded man with a background in the Boy 
Scouts, the army, and construction work. 'Let's just leave it at the fact that our per- 
sonal beliefs are greatly different. Me and Lance aren't here to get rich." 

North Star's two-month program costs $13,900 for 63 days, plus an optional $2,000 
to $3,000 to have Jaggar airlift your child in his Cessna 182 to Escalante. On the day 
of his interview with VIBE, 19 teenagers were enrolled in the program, hiking some- 
where out there in the 1,000 square miles of desert highland surrounding the office. 

Though the basic structure of the program is the same as Challenger-fasting, hik- 
ing, run-in-the food rations are larger, water is always available, radios are top-of- 
the-line, and according to Henry andjaggar, the kind of physical brutality Challenger 
graduates complained of does not go on. They've even added a 'llama section," dur- 
ing which teens learn to care for a llama that, if treated properly, will carry their packs 
for them during hikes. There's also a "tepee camp" dedicated to Native American 
crafts, in which the kids make pouches and the like, though they are forbidden to 
use 'any gang signs or satanic symbols." The color black is also prohibited: "Black 
seems to be a very significant color for a lot of these subcultures. They can use blue 
and red," Henry adds, "but they're being monitored." 




Henry says North Star's strategy is to take kids away from their environment 
and force them to take a look at themselves. "There's no place for the kids to escape 
to out here," he says. "There's no television, there's no stereo; there's only dealing 
with themselves. It's a good place to start with their self-esteem and their confidence, 
to get them to the point where they enjoy being with themselves." 

Despite Henry and Jaggar's confident assessment of their program, they did not 
permit interviews with teenagers on-site, as they had originally promised. Henry 
explained that this was because of some unfortunate press they'd received recendy. 

In truth, the state of Utah had launched a surprise inspection of North Star just 
a week earlier. Not only was the company's I icense temporarily suspended, but three 
girls were also removed from the program due to "abuse and neglect." Two were 
deemed suicidal by a state psychologist, and one claimed she'd been sexually abused 
by a counselor, although those allegations were found to be unsubstantiated. 

Meanwhile, charges are pending against Jaggar, Henry, and seven counselors in 
Aaron Bacon's case, and North Star has, at least temporarily, stopped enrolling teens. 

Jaggar and Henry call Aaron's 
death a tragedy but insist they did 
no wrong. They describe him as a 
rebellious youth who was always 
complaining about the food. 'At 
times he wouldn't eat," says Henry. 
'But I gotta tell ya, we don't feed 
'em hamburgers out here." 

It wasn't until the day before 
his death, Henry claims, that Aar- 
on complained of a stomachache 
and was given baking soda to ease 
the pain. Tlie next morning, Aaron 
seemed "listless" and they pre- 
pared to drive him to a doctor. 'He 
was in the truck," Henry recalls, 
"and they were about ready to 
leave to go to town when he died." 
According to the state lawsuit, 
however, camp officials had no 
intention of taking Aaron to the 
doctor but were instead sending 
him back to start the program over. 



Lance Jaggar and Bill Henry, the founders of Nortfi Star Expeditions, charge $1 3,900 for two montlw 
of wilderness ttierapy. For another $2,000 or so, they will even airlift a troubled teen to Escalante, 
Utah. Since Aaron Bacon died in tlle program, North Star has been plagued by civil and criminal 
cliarges, voluntarily closing its doors in November. But they Iwpe to open again soon. 
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ason and Hally Cobb of 
Ohio worked as counselors 
for Cartisano in Costa Rica 
and the Caribbean from December 1993 until March 1994, when they decided, like 
many of the kids they were supervising, to make a run for it. The young couple had 
been recruited to work for Cartisano by a family friend who showed them a pro- 
motional video of clean, happy kids sailing on a 100-foot boat. They even wore 
electronic homing devices in case they got lost. 

'When we got to Costa Rica, we found out it was a bunch of actors who filmed 
the video," says Jason Cobb. "There were no scanners on the kids. They were filthy 
and dirty, and they looked like vagabonds. They had humongous bug bites all over 
them. And then you get on the boat and it's a 45-foot catamaran with cracks in the 
hulls, structural problems, and no dinghy." To top it all off, the Cobbs were never 
paid during the entire 90 days they worked for Cartisano. 

They said that one boy who had attempted to escape from the program was hand- 
cuffed to the galley table for several days. 'It really made me nervous," says Cobb, 
'because if the boat had capsized or something like that, that kid would have gone 
down with it." In addition, the Cobbs said, the teens were denied medical treatment 
and food. 

"Hally and I were starting to feel real uncomfortable about it, and I think our 
supervisor kind of figured out that we were wanting to leave, so they actually kept 
us away from any docks," Cobb says. "When we finally docked in Puerto Rico to 
get the boat fixed, we just took off." They were interviewed by the FBI regarding 
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Cartisano when they returned to the U.S. in April. 

According to the Cobbs, Cartisano, who was charging $20,000 per child, seemed 
to have plenty of money for dining out in Costa Rica every night, while the Cobbs 
were living off tuna sandwiches and the whole staff went unpaid. Cartisano stayed 
behind, working on publicity in an office in Costa Rica, while the counselors hiked 
and sailed with the teens. 

"Steve told me a whole bunch of times that his ultimate goal was to be as rich as 
he was before the Challenger disaster happened. He needs to be found, because he's 
just going to set another program up and do this stuff again," says Cobb, who adds 
that Cartisano operated under an alias-Scott Richards-while in Costa Rica. 

After the Cobbs' departure, the teens were left with only the boat captain and first 
mate to look after them. A few seized the opportunity and bolted tor the airport. Once 
the captain caught them, he tied them up to keep them from running away again. 
But they were soon discovered by Puerto Rican authorities. 

Jim Raynor, an insurance agent from Lake Wales, Fla., flew to IHierto Rico in March 
to pick up his 15-year-old son, Josh. Before authorities would release the boy, howev- 
er, Raynor had to prove he was a fit parent. "I had to have social services back here in 
Florida do a check on me and fax it down," he says. "I guess they thought, if I was a 
good parent, why would I have sent my son to such a place?" 



In two of Aaron Bacon's last journal entries, he wishes his girlfriend a happy birth- 
day and speculates that his parents would never have sent him to participate in 
North Star had they known what it would really be like. "I'm so scared of every- 
thing here-staff, slick rocks, nights, the cold, everv'thing. I couldn't tell at all that we 
would be doing this sort of thing from the catalog," wrote Aaron. "I describe it as legal 
child abuse." 

The Bacons don't understand how the counselors-even if they thought Aaron was 
faking his pain-could have overlooked their son's weight loss. Even the other kids, 
who describe Aaron in their journals as looking like **a person in the concentration 
camps" or a "bulimic," wrote that it was "obvious" Aaron was not faking his pain, his 
many falls, or his blurred vision. 

The Utah attorney general's lawsuit charges North Star counselor Georgette Costigan 
with tampering with witnesses for allegedly instructing other kids to change written 
statements they had made for the sherifFabout Aaron's deteriorating health. The com- 
plaint says Costigan looked at the statements, said "These look incriminating," and 
told the kids to "write what they saw, but to not make it look like it was negligence." 

"It's mind-boggling," says Sally Bacon. "On March 30 they called me and told me 
my son was going to have to repeat the program because he was uncooperative, the 
kids resented him, and he was immature. He died the next day." D 
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Iost kids are forcibly sent to wilderness pro- 
grams by their parents, but In N/lay 1990, 16- 
year-old Mictielle Sutton of Pleasanton. Calif., 
chose to go to Summit Quest. She was looking for- 
ward to building her confidence and "getting tan and 
buff," says her mother, Cathy Sutton. "Michelle want- 
ed to go to build her own self-esteem. She had suf- 
fered a date rape and wanted to get away from Pleas- 
anton for the summer." 

But (Michelle soon found conditions un- 
pleasant In the extreme. As early as May 4, 
she had filled five straight pages of her 
compulsory journal with the words "I hate 
this place." That same day. she sat on her 
supplies and demanded to be allowed to 
call her mother. Counselors refused, de- 
spite Michelle's reasoning that she'd vol- 
unteered for the program and should be 
able to withdraw. 

Michelle may not have realized that this 
was Summit Quest's first tour ever. Gayle 
Palmer, who'd worked for Stephen Car- 
tisano at Challenger, had branched off to 
form her own wilderness therapy program 
in 1990. Summit Quest charged$l3.900 per 
child for a nearly identical program that 
promised parents they'd be "thrilled and 
amazed" at the change In their children. 
Michelle could not have Imagined what she 
was volunteering for. She collapsed and 
died of dehydration on May 9. 1990. her 
fourth day of hiking In the Arizona desert. 

Andrea Dawes was Michelle's best friend. She 
was talked into accompanying Michelle on the Sum- 
mit Quest program, where she saw counselors ac- 
cuse Michelle of making up symptoms, even though 
she'd been throwing up water, falling down, and com- 
plaining of blurred vision the day she died. "Ttiey were 
telling all of us that she was just doing this for atten- 
tion," says ArKirea. "She had white stuff all around her 
mouth — like cotton mouth real bad, I guess— from 



the dehydration, and they would say stuff like. 'Oh. 
Michelle, you look like you ate marshmallows.' 

"I think that whole time toward the end, she was 
slowly dying. And that's when I got upset and started 
crying and stuff, and I couldn't watch." remembers 
Andrea, who was forced to finish the rest of the nine- 
week program after Michelle's death. "There was obvi- 
ously something wrong with her. I don't see how they 
could have even thought she was faking that." 





Fift»en-year-old Michelle Sutton volunteered for the Summit Quest 
program, hoping to get "tan and buff." Instead, she died. 



Mkihelle collapsed in the late afternoon, after hik- 
ing over a mountain. Summit Quest had no radios 
powerful enough to reach their base across the bor- 
der In Utah. Instead, the group set signal fires, and 
Michelle lay dead for at least is hours before a pass- 
ing aircraft finally spotted the group. The Buttons 
settled a civil suit against Summit Quest out of court 
for $345,000 In 1992, but no criminal charges have 
ever been filed. 

State officials refused to renew Palmer's license 



to operate after Michelle's death. But she simply 
moved across the border and reopened Summit 
Quest In Nevada, where authorities soon withdrew a 
group of teens from her program, citing Inadequate 
medical and psychological care. Palmer violated a 
juvenile court order by placing the kids back in her 
program and hid them from state investigators — an 
action that led an angry district court judge in Nevada 
to prohibit Summit Quest from operating in the state. 

But Palmer was apparently undaunted. 
As recently as July 1994. she surfaced yet 
again In southern Utah, operating a similar 
program without a license. Utah officials 
might never have known Palmer was back 
In business if a i4-year-old giri hadn't wan- 
dered Into an archaeological dig near ZIon 
National Park, saying she'd run away from 
a wilderness therapy program. While inves- 
tigations showed that the giri was in fact 
enrolled In Palmer's program, state autlior- 
ities could not find the other hikers. 

"Since that time she's disappeared 
again, or at least the program has." says 
Ken Stettler, licensing specialist for the 
Utah Department of Human Services. After 
the deaths of Michelle Sutton and Kristen 
Chase in 1990. Stettler's department pushed 
through state legislation to regulate the 
wilderness therapy industry. He says there 
are only three such programs in Utah 
today, down from 1 2 In 1990. Among other 
things, the new regulations prohibit hiking In temper- 
atures atiove 95 degrees, require two-way radios and 
written emergency procedures, and limit fasting to 48 
hours every 30 days. 

Stettler believes that Utah now has a handle on 
regulating wilderness programs but worries that sev- 
eral states still have few or no licensing requirements. 
"There are people out there who will abuse that. It's 
only a matter of time before we will hear of some 
problem." 
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"We're kinda hoping that Quen- ^^^Hv 

tin Tarantino directs our next film ^^^r 
and calls it Black Fiction," jokes 
hip hop's big boy, Doctor Ore. Not 

to be confused with the Natural-Born ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

from the Dre — .^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^fl^BPHPI^B 

the one who pals around with too-tall clown ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Kf^^ =1 

Although their faces are familiar to viewers of VO; MTV ^P^^ 

Raps and to film buffs who scooped Who 's the Man ?, it's the duo's * 

voices on New York's Hot 97 that are currently making much noise. 

Following in the footsteps of the hectic zoo programming that used to jolt listeners 

awake. Doctor Dre and Ed Lover's year-old morning show is a circus of chaos, humor, and hip 

hop. "When we first started, people around the station thought our show was a little brash," Ed recalls. 

"But that's the wildness people want to hear in the morning. Who wants a show that's going to make you go 

back to sleep?" 

The Morning Show has become the around-the-way program for the hip hop generation — all but knocking 
shock jock Howard Stern out the box. Dre and Ed have introduced the Roll Call (where listeners rap on the air), 
Flavor Flav's Traffic Report, the Ruffneck Dating Game (once guest-hosted by MC Lyte), KRS-One's Blastmaster 
Record Review, interviews with celebrities like Mary J. Blige, Martin Lawrence, 
and Craig Mack, and the "youknowwhatl'msayin' " t>ell, which rings 
whenever the phrase is used — a lot. 

The multimedia comic duo recently released their debut 
^ album. Back Up off Me!, featuring Erick Sermon, Keith Mur- 
A ray, and the Notorious B.I.G. The first single, with the same 
H name, is a funny, boastful track that goes beyond novel- 
V ty. "Whatever we do," Ed explains, "we just try to be both 
■ entertaining and streetwise." Michael A. Gonzales 






shoot brandy 

Text and photos by Lisa Loom 




If you were shooting a hip hop fash- 
ion video, you'd probably invite all 
the fly female rappers. That's the 
idea behind Brandy's "I Wanna Be 
Down" remix video, featunng Queen 
Latifah, MC Lyte, and Yo Yo. The four 
are photographed in glamorous 
black and white and vivacious color, 
complete with flashbulbs popping 
to the beat. "Brandy liked the 
Craig tkflack ['Flava in Ya Ear '] 
remix video," explains Hype 
Williams, who directed both, "so I 
just flipped it for the women — more 
on the fashion tip." 

There's some acting required, of 
course. Queen Latifah does fine, 
fresh from her gig on TV's Living 
Single. MC Lyte needs some coach- 
ing from the director. But Brandy 
can do no wrong. Yo Yo gushes, 
"She's so cute; she looks like my 
little sister." By the end of the day, 
the 16-year-old actress/singer has 
the camera crew, guests, and rap- 
pers shouting in unison, "Ain't no 
party like a Brandy party, and a 
Brandy party don't stop!" 
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gear twins? 

One of these 
things is just lilce 
the other. These 
colorful rugbies 
may look identi- 
cal, but they are by 
two totally differ- 
ent designers. The 
one on the left is 
Karl Kani's hip hop 
hybrid. The one on 
the right is from 
Ralph Lauren's per- 
sonification of 
preppy, Polo 
Sport. Talk 
about double 
vision. 




SCtOrSmirlon and shawn wayans 



designstick up 



Marlon Wayans has a baby pacifier in his mouth and an 
oversized blunt sticking out of his braids: Shawn Wayans 
runs frantically down the sidewalk as his XXX-large jeans 
drop to his ankles. These are just two of the many ovcr-the- 
top images from their upcoming Don V BeaMenaa to South 
CfntraJ While Drinking Your Juice in the Hood, a spoof on the 
recent spate of 'hood flicks that stars the two youngest 
members of the Wayans clan. 

Eldest brother Keenen already set a high standard for 
genre parodies seven years ago with his debut film, I'm 
Gonna Git You Sudta, a loving send-up of '70s blaxploita- 
tion films. The younger Wayanscs want to up the ante; 
they hope Don't Be a MenaceVilU the 'hood genre altogeth- 
er. 'Don't get us wrong; we loved Boyz N the Hood and Menace H Society," says Marlon, 22, who also 
starred in Mo 'Money (with his brother, Damon) and Above tie Rim. "But it's time to close the chapter 
on this shit and move on." 

Shawn and Marlon have themselves moved on (after a successful run on the Wayans-family vehicle 
In Living Color) to star in their own sitcom. The Wayans Bros., about two brotheis who live together- 
one's upwardly mobile, while the other, says Marlon, is an "cntrc-'poor'-neur," Adds Shawn, "It's sort 
of The Honeymooners meets 7l< Odd Couple in Good Times' apartment." And as if coproducing, cowrit- 
ing, and starring in their own movie and TV show weren't enough of an outlet for their in-your-face 
style of comedy, Marlon and Shawn are also working on a 
book of snaps on ghetto life. "You know you're 

ghetto," goes one line, "if you think fruit salad ^^^^ 
is apple Now and Laters and watermelon 
Jolly Ranchers!" Deborah Gregory 




this IS not 
an invitation 
to rape 



What do you do when a friend calls 
and tells you she left your party with a 
stranger and that he later tried to rape 
her? Track the broth 
er down and crush 
his manhood? 
Maybe. Suggest 
pressing charges? 
Of course. But what if she fears the 
judicial process and the public humili- 
ation associated with rape? 

>bu can 
attack the real 
problem: The 
perception that 
women want to 
be raped, that 
they ask for it 
and deserve it. 
I teamed up 
with art director Eric McClellan and 
created 15 graphic, confrontational 
stickers (some examples are shown 
here) that force people to think about 
their sexual 
conduct. They 
are already 
posted around 
Manhattan and 
Brooklyn, this 
IS not an invita- 
tion to rape me posters and television 
commercials will appear this spring. 

Charles Hall 



you call you meet you talk 
you laugh you eat you drink 
you dance you flirt you leave 
you kiss you touch you feel 
she stops you don't she stops 
you don't she stops you don't 



what are you doing? 



If a man can't 
understand 
the liorror of being 
violated 

perhaps he should 
experience 
the feeling 



o< >H:ing penetrated 
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look 



film 



tracy earnest 



So what if Hollywood is a mostly white, cliquish boys' club? If there's one black female 
who is determined to shatter the glass ceiling, it's writer/ producer Tracy Catness. "If you 
are not afraid of doing something, you can doit," says the 28-year-old Los Angeles native. 

Doing something M certainly Camess's modus operandi. She is coproducer of Damon 
Wayans's new film, Major Payne, and served as associate producer on his last film, 
Blanhnan. Add development work in both film and TV, and you have the makings of a 
power broker. 

"Anything I've gotten, I've earned," Camess says matter- 
of-factly. A quick glance at her resume confirms that. She 
attended California State University at L.A. while 
moonlighting as a supermarket cashier. "My first 
industry )ob was as a production assistant at KCET 
in LA," she says. "I must've made something like 
$125 a week." Other PBS work followed, as well as 
a stint with the HBO comedy One Nighl Stand. 

When Camess heard about the Fox series In 
Living Color, she landed a script supervisor posi- 
tion, met Damon Wayans, and they've been work- 
ing together ever since. She says working in TV and 
film has "allowed me to see how studios ftinction— 
now I know how to play the game." 

Camess adds that the game she wants to play 
includes broadening the images of black people. 
"I want to create TV shows 
and films that show a 
different m. Everyday 
people who are quirky 
and different, like me." 







^"■•^ * r( h ' fashion shows 
BML^ ^^^'dt fashion addicts, style television is a 

dream come true: it's like watching 
I^^uMSh glossy magazines spnng to life. The 
I^HSt^QuI models finally speak, and the designers 
^^K^ -^A take you right into the studio and behind 

the scenes. With fashion shows becom- 
^^fl tng as ubiquitous as talk shows, here's 
^^^vQ^H our very own Style Soup. Mimi Vald6s 


HOUSE 
OF STYLE 
(MTV) 


This show, stiil the best known, prides itself on being ultra- 
hip. The formula goes like this: We got the supermodel host 
(Cindy Crawf ord), the hot young designer correspondent 
(Todd Oldham), and the best music (no record company is 
gonna say no to MTV). Sometimes, though, Houseof Style 
overdoses on slickness. 


OOH LA LA 

(LIFETIME 

TELEVISION) 


Hosts Monika Deol and Laurie Pike mn around covering 
fashion stories like kids in a candy store. They're corny but 
refireshing, because they focus on lesser-known designers. 
Ooh La La does it best when it coven trends (orange clothes, 
feathers, rhinestones) appearing on various runways. 


STYLE 
WITH ELSA 
KLENSCH 
(CNN) 


While the other shows treat fashion as entertainment, 
Klcnsch treats it like an art form. The veteran fashion journal- 
ist (Vb^<r, Harper's Bazaar, and Women's Wear Daily) takes 3 
serious approach. Her questions are specific: 'Are dresses 
important?" or "What fabrics did you use?" Designers who 
aren't on point sometimes end up looking foolish. 


FT-FASHIOM 
TELEVISION 
(VH1) 


Host Jeanne Bekcr's charm is that she reports on fashion like 
an outsider. She takes the audience with her for the ride, 
waiting in line to interview designer Anna Sui or getting 
dissed by actor Jaye Davidson. Our only complaint is that the 
show dubs over the runway music with not-so-great tunes. 


FASHION 
FILE (E! 
ENTERTAIN- 
MENT TELE- 
VISION) 


A beautifully edited show. Fashion File is also the most laid- 
back. Rarely seen host Tim Blanks gets fashion commentary 
tirom a mix of people including socialites, retailers, and 
publicists~not just the usual models-of-the-moment. It also 
features more mcnswear clips than the other shows. 



years later utfo 



Can you believe it's been 10 years since UTFO's hip hop classic "Rox- 
anne, Roxanne" blew up? Don't front — that was the bomb back in the 
day, yo! Everywhere you went, you heard, "Roxanne, Roxanne / 1 wanna 
be your man." Not to mention the fact that the hit sparited approximately 
30 response records, a slew of MC battles, and numerous recording 
careers — and inspired a new crew of female MCs, including Shante, 
Sparky-D, and the Real Roxanne. 

UTFO are still hocked up to the rap respirator, but they're on some 
slightly different shit. The Kangol Kid has his own production company, 
Kangol Kreations, with a full roster of new acts. The Educated 
Rapper is pursuing an acting career. Doctor Ice is still rhyming and 
will release his third album. Rely on Self, on his own For Selph 
Records. Last but not least, Mixmaster Ice is on the production tip, with 
three new groups coming out of Columbus, Ohio. 

Now that UTFO are back, look out for a whole new crop of trends in hip 
hop's new school. TheBlackspot 

Clockwise from loft: Tho Educatod Rappor, 
Mixmastor Ico, tho Kangol Kid, Doctor Ico 
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We've done gnjnge, waif, 
and cybervamp. So what in 
the world could be next? This 
spring, fashion designers 
came bacl< glam — thank God! 
Sexy, colorful, and shiny 
clothes dominated the run- 
ways, and Naomi, Beverly, 
Lorraine, Roshumba, and 
Tyson worked them well. 
Here are a few of the looks that 
sparked the collections 
this season. 



WOrdsam cookB 

Sam Cooke, Ray Charles, and James 
Brown were among the pioneers who 
applied gospel feeling to r&b and pop 
to create soul music. But unlike Ray and 
J.B., Sam was a gospel star first. His 
struggle between singing gospel music 
and tjeing a pop superstar is at the heart 
of Daniel Wolff's new biography, Vou 
Send Me: The Life and Times of Sam 
Cooke (William Morrow). 

Wolff, collabofating with G. DavidTan- 
nenbaum and Cooke associates S.R. 
Crain and Clifton White, tells the singer's 
story with extraordinary passion and de- 
tail, providing surprisingly honest mate- 
rial about Cooke's frequent affairs, 
unbounded careerism, and controver- 




sial friendships with Malcolm X and 
Muhammad All. As Wolff makes clear, 
though, Cooke was a hero — ^to the gos- 
pel community, to first-generation rock 
'n' roll fans, and to the emerging civil 
rights movement. His popularity was as 
much due to his business savvy as it was 
to his good looks and sweet voice. He 
ran his own label and publishing com- 
pany, and bankrolled satellite produc- 
tion companies throughout South-Cen- 
tral Los Angeles in the early '60s, when 
such ventures were mostly unheard of 
for African-American artists. 

Cooke's sensational death at age 33 
in a seedy Watts motel has often over- 
shadowed his cultural importance. You 
Send Me sets the record straight. And 
tsest of all, it compels you to listen to Sam 
Cooke's masterful music. Harry Weinger 



Copyrighted material 



From the Movie "Jungle Fever, " failed to set the charts afire, despite the fact 
that It was the soundtrack to Spike's ostensibly hip film. 

Listening to Wonder's new, long-anticipated album is like getting a phone 
call from an old friend you haven't talked to in years and finding out that neither 
of you has changed very much. From the clunky humanism of its title on down. 
Conversation Peace is unmistakably a Stevie Wonder album, one that might 
have been recorded at any time during the past 20 years (as it is, he's been 
working on this one off and on for at least the past four). Wonder's immediate- 
ly familiar voice imbues these new songs with a timeless quality, while his often- 
inspired arrangements provide reassurance that he's not resting on his con- 
siderable laurels. 

"I think I'll treat myself to all the pretty places in my head," he sings on "Treat 
Myself," which envisions a world where "everything is love / No such word as 
war." Corny, sure, but Wonder wraps the song in such mellifluous pastel pop col- 
ors that the fantasy goes down easy. The lushly orchestrated, achingly roman- 
tic "Taboo to Love" serves as a reminder that Quiet Storm doesn't have to be 
synonymous with dull jam. "Edge of Eternity" features jaunty horns, tinkling 
percussion, and a nicely percolating bass line, all reminiscent of the early days 
of funk. And the playful dancehall stylings of "Tomorrow Robins Will Sing" are 
heartening, proving Wonder hasn't lost his sense of fun. 

CONVERSATION PEACE. A MIXED 
BAG, LEAPFROGS BACK AND FORTH 
BETWEEN DIVINE INSPIRATION AND 
INOFFENSIVE PROFESSIONALISM. 

There is, though, a downside. Wonder's penchant for cloying sentimental- 
ity hasn't diminished over the years — in fact, it may have grown. Conversation 
Peace overflows with starry-eyed, love-your-brother vibes, and the grand 
prizewinner in the bleeding heart sweepstakes is "Take the Time Out." The 
song, which Wonder croons in his best Sprint-pitchman voice, offers the fol- 
lowing banalities: "Reach your arms out and hug someone / Be it a king or some 
homeless one / We are one underneath the sun." Spin that one a time or two 
and Michael Jackson's "Man in the Mirror" starts to seem profound. 

Elsewhere, "For Your Love" makes you wish Wonder had done something 
a tad more imaginative, like remake the old Yardbirds hit of the same name. 
"My Love Is With You," which deals with kids and guns, screams out for a mid- 
song skit, k la "Living for the City," but Wonder squanders the opportunity, 
offering only some trite gunshots and the spoken observation that killing is 
"senseless." The title track is little more than a Hallmark card set to snooze- 
worthy Muzak. 

So Conversation Peace adds up to a decidedly mixed bag, leapfrogging 
back and forth between divine inspiration and inoffensive professionalism. 
Give Wonder credit, though, for staying true to his trademark (l-have-a) dream 
pop aesthetic. The best songs — on this, his 32nd album — evoke visions of the 
artist locked in a hermetically sealed studio with his synthesizers and other 
instruments, a man-child adrift on his own reality, smiling beatifically: Stevie 
Wonder, the musical conduit to beauty, serenity, and racial harmony. The mir- 
acle is that, after more than three decades, he can still make you wonder if that's 
what he is. 
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Now you can listen to any of the music selections listed 
below. Just enter the four digit code of the song you'd like 
to hear AT&T is proud to sponsor the Vibe Line. 

7701 Too Short 
Cocktails 

Jive Records/Dangerous Music 

7702 Scarface 
The Diary 

Rap-A-Lot/N6o Trybe 

7703 Straight Ahead 

Dance of the Forest Rain 
Atlantic Jazz 

7704 Trisha Covington 
Call Me 

Columbia Records 

7705 Various Artist 

HIGHER LEARNING: Soundtrack 
Epic Soundtracks 

7706 Miilkbone 
The Miilkrate 
Capitol Records 

7707 Various Artists 

Strictly The Best Vols. 13 & 14 
VP. Records 



Just call If I Be LINE (1-718-622-8423) 

When prompted enter a four digit music code. You will be charged for a 
regular telephone call into the (71 8) Brooklyn, NY area. Problems? Questions? 
Call MusicAccess' at 718-398-2146. Active until March 10, 1995. 
ATouch Tone Telephone Required. 

Music controls (use your phone keypad); 

Press 3 = Fast Fonward 

Press 4 = Get Louder ^^^^^ ATfi^T 

Press 5 = Get Softer - M I Ol I 

Press* = Exit music and bypass most prompts. — 



Have you ever renewed your driver's license at a cash machine? 




;iny iia; 
You'll punch up your 
code. Aas\\ er .some cjucs- 
tioas. Smile for tlic buiil-in 
ainieni. And walk awuy 
witli your new license. 
Cliargecl to your crvtlit card 
or deducted from your 
checking account. 

The do-it-yourself 
driver's license. 

The company that will 
bring it to you is AU4T. 



"A Personal Statement" 
This Month: 
Brian McKnight 




parliciiUrlt if it camr from 
an oldrr bnilht-r (dawir. 
I fnmlmiii for driimnn hin- 

ij rrai-h 

prrfrrlion. Smiling hr 
strrirbrs hi>ull(6' rtanil 
Khlrtic frame. McKnigbl 
iM\i. **! »»« flallrrMf [b> 



rhr -n 



bom hi* t jMHi 
tik*rhha>brrn).Mir,.,Mr I., r .Mr .1 h .v 
and jan. Brun 

*rt»\rN anfl man- f 
h»%t<iun'!> <nrn-v> i}\ (jU>in^ Mriuaih «(l ihr imirunirnU ai orlt Fur 
Bran, ibr futurr, liLr ha prearnL ItMtLs nutkiofi! short of brilliant. 



null 

ir\ this I 
1 liu« Hat I 
'tfbul ilbum. I 
>' iidin^ofR&B ] 
» ith «cdurtive | 



bren ihr {[rralest innueixr im jcmr fashian style? 

"Fashinn isn't neressaril) what ynu see in a majiaxine. You have . 
to laiiuril lu youruMnslylrand ta.sle. and of rourst*. nul every 
style is fnr every person. Because I'm tall anil ihin. I lend to J 
lean tottariLs the Italian desi[!ners. I just moved, and all the 4 
I'lolhes in my clow't are names you can'l pmnounee. liLe Jean 1 
llarco Venluri and Versace, it's funny, because- since I appeal to I 
the younger audience. I tend to wear jeans all the time. I'vepit ' 
35 suits I never gel to wear unless I pn In an awards ceremnny. 

The p<'rMHi that pnilialiiy has In-en the highest induenci- on me ; 
since I was little is my brother, (laude. He can dre«8, but don't 
tell him I told you. I used to ha»e to save up kfore I eoold i 
afford the things he wears: now I just look in his closet and s«). ^ 
*uh, that's a nice outfit.' ' 

Then there's Pat Rih y: He can drew. James Bond is an infill- j 
eiH-e. tiMi. Sean (ionnery's James Bond." j 

Wlicredoyooshop'^ i 

"You know, the usual guys the Hugo Boss and Eniporio Armani ■ 
type joints. I've been really getting into thai slufT. There are a i 
few difTerent Armani lines — Giorgiaand Em|iorioare two. Now ^ 
that we luive a store here in LA.. I'm living there. \ 

See, American (iigiilo was the Tirsl film thai actually heightened \ 
raj awareness alxiut dre^sing. And that was the first movie 
Armani did in the Stales. He meliralously pul his clothes and ] 
everything together. It made an impression on me; I started i 
trying to emuble that in my everyday style. 1 

I'm versatile. For basic, everyday clothes. I can wear anything, : 

but I In to slay away from the stuff that everylmdy else is j 

wearing. I've got JO fair* of tennis shoes, yet I'm a chameleon ; 

in that I can go fmm them lo my Hugo Bow tuxediK. That's 1 
how I try lo be: versatile, unique, never out of place." 



AimI ihc new ulltuin. 



"Will be out in Mirrh. It's going lo lie a big surprise, I'll just 
at lliaL" 
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Qamat Silk 



Who was 6ARNETSILK? A mystical. God-fearing youth from the town of 
Mandeville in rural Jamaica. A tall, willowy lionheart with short, fiizzy 
dreadlocks and an impossibly powerfiil tenor that trembled, quaked, and 
wailed with the full force of a tropical storm. A 28-year-old husband 
and father of three. A devoted son who, on Friday, December 9, ran into 
a burning house to rescue his mother just before the roof collapsed, and 
was consumed by flames. 

He was also called a prophet and a musical messiah during his life, 
and especially since his death in a blaze of fire, a spiritual successor to 
Bob Marley. More importantly, though, he was a true original. Where so 
many other reggae vocalists were content to cover American pop hits. 
Garnet preferred to record original lyrics, proving himself a gifted song- 
writer. The body of work that he managed to produce during his painful- 
ly brief career includes many of the most spine-ringling reggae selections 
in recent memory, and a few-like "Splashing Dashing," "Mama Africa," "With Your Mercy," and "Complaint"-that 
will surely rank as rimeless classics. 

"I write about the things that I see," said Garnet Silk. "Things that naked eyes can't see. I sayjah set me up to sing 
only about the truth." Since Garnet's death, though, truth has been very elusive. Amid all the conflicting accounts, 
this much seems clear: Garnet had been building a house for his mother, but the project had been held back by 
chronic theft of materials. On the night of his death, he and his family were staying at the house to help protect his 
mother. At around 11:30 p.m., a shotgun blast struck a tank of propane cooking gas, resulung in a fire and explosion. 
Jamaican police called the shooting accidental, saying that Garnet's own gun started the blaze. But rumors persist 
that he was shot through the chest as the house burned. 

Reggae lovers have already seen too many of their heroes die untimely deaths, but 1994 was one of the bloodiest years 
ever. After the shooUngs of EARLY B, PAN HEAD, and 0IRT8MAN, not to mention XlSBl's debilitaung motorcycle accident, 
the loss of Garnet has left the worldwide reggae community in a mood of deep mourning and introspecrion, a mood not 
seen since Peter Tosh's murder. Of all the artists responsible for the recent 
revival of "roots and culture" in the dancehall. Garnet was the most influ- 
ential. "You have some songs promoting destruction and things like that," 
he told an interviewer in 1992. "But I think music has to lift you up." And 
that's what his instantly recognizable songs did, every time. 

Whether he was the victim of a murder or a tragic accident, the fact 
remains that a rare talent has been snuffed out in the prime of life. Big 
Beat/Atlantic Records, the American label that signed him more than a 
year ago, plans to release his partially completed album. Meanwhile, his 
joyful noise can still be heard on his only two albums for VP Records (100% 
Silk and It's Growing), as well as on numerous singles on a wide variety of 
labels (Penthouse, Digital B, Steely and Clevie, Star Trail, Tah-Yah,Jammy's, 
and Heartbeat). And even in death. Garnet may have made a positive contribution, causing people to stop and think 
about the fiiture of reggae music. In times of tribulation, his lyrics come to mind: "I saw Zion in a vision /Jah was 
there amidst everyone / Stretching forth his right hand / Oh, it's like a family reunion." Weep not. 

Even as one young talent slips away, many more are bom. And there are the veterans, still holding down the righ- 
teous vibrations after years in the business. Of all reggae's foundational harmony groups, few have weathered the 
tests of time as well as Tabby, Judge, and Bunny-the MIGHTY DIAMONDS. "The father himself put us together," says Tabby. 
"So no man can take us apart." 

School chums since the mid-'6os, the Diamonds began harmonizing in 1969, and they have stayed together- 
without personnel changes or musical letdowns— for the past 26 years. Their 1975 Right r/mr album belongs on any 
list of all-time great reggae LPs. And in 1982, their anthemic "Pass the Kutchie" was adapted by Musical Youth-who 
changed the herb pipe ("kutchie") to a food pot ("dutchie") and scored an international smash. 

Time has not dulled the edge of the Diamonds' sweet, 
complex harmonies. "It's a spiritual thing," says lead vocal- 
ist Tabby Shaw, who counts the Temptations, Stylistics, 
Impressions, and Delfonics as key influences. "We may not 
see each other for a while; then we can go in the studio and 
the vibes is right there." The proof of this can be found on 
their latest, self produced LP, Speai the Truth (Ras). 

While new songs like "Live in Love" and the updated 
c lassic "Why" continue the group's tradition of upfiil lyrics. 
Tabby Shaw views the current vogue for message music with 
.1 skeptical eye. "Sometimes we record conscious tunes that 
they leave on the shelf like dead stock," he says. "And pure 
likkle foolishness them a play. Music go round in a circle, so 
it come back now to the reality, the roots.' Only time will 
separate the sheep from the wolves, but as the saying goes, 
Diamonds are forever. 
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The super-engaging BABYFACE and LISASTANSFIELD 

outdo most big-time duos on "Dream Away" (Fox), 
singing the praises of the imagination. It's a faculty 
you'll need too, to hear past the melodrama of the 
song's highly paid partners, producer David Foster 
and songwriter Diane Warren. Is this R&B now? 
Stansfield and Babyface sure sing it like it is. Others 
have different ideas: TONYTERRY's remix of "Can't 
Let Go" (Virgin) turns a straight-up mid-tempo thing 
about being hooked on love into a ditty heavy with 
new jack testimony. MONICA ARNOLD says, Sorry, 
"Don't Take It Personal" (Rowdy), it's "just one of 
them days," as producer Dallas Austin keeps her explanation moving along to jeep beats. In the mean- 
time, Jamaica's ANDRU DONALDS applies his strong tenor to alert melodies and dancehall keyboards on 
"Mishale" (Metroblue), a crossover natural with most of the virtues and most of the faults of that 
breed.. ..Loose guitars snake into deep grooves on CODUO's "Mama, I'm in Love" (Tommy Boy). The vocal 
vignette-jailed man, his lover, her mother-is great: The conflict between the characters plays brilliantly 

off the music. CARLEEN ANDERSON'S "Mama Said" 
(Virgin) doesn't rev itself up into Coolio and com- 
pany's kind of maternal, creative frenzy; instead, 
Anderson's swooping voice controls all as she quotes 
her mother's warnings of loverboy-wolves lurk- 
ing.... JERU THE DAMAJA shows off more of his 
impressive, "super-scientifical" powers, reminding 
listeners that "You Can't Stop the Prophet" (Pay- 
Day/Ffir). It's compelling music-the usual forjeru- 
tull of scales that start, then patiently descend, then 
jump off to the next idea. The music easily com- 
municates Jeru's hatred of "ignorance" by demon- 
strating the reverse. If Jeru ever figures out a more pop version of himself, will he cease beingjeru? Probably 
not, but COUNT BASS'D goes in a kind of pop direction with "Sandwiches" (Hoppoh/Chaos). Mating an 
elaborate metaphor for the battle of the sexes to a cool rap flow that stops to direct a jazzy guitar solo or 
two, the Count's definitely got a single. ...JUSTER, a Chicago duo, definitely find a hard groove on their 
I Remember nal Night EP{TVT). They coin nothing, but the clean drum tracks stick underneath their rap- 
rock... ."Plastique" (NovaMute), the first of three wonderful ambient instrumentals by DJ Richie Hawtin, 
a.k.a. PLASTIKMAN, makes a symphony ofsorts out of the speeded-up sound of high heels on bubble wrap. 
The long "Arc We Here?" single (Ffrr) by ORBITAL is both electric and dry— as is their wont. But the three 




Rabbit in the Moon remixes add slurpier colors 
guitars yet: SHERYLCROW's "Strong Enough" 
(A&M) lacks the beer-buzz heights of her first 
couple of gems, but her voice gets it over. TOM 
PETTY's "You Don't Know How It Feels" 
(Warner Bros.) offers up last year's best rock 
sonics, as well as some brilliant self-pity; he 
reinvents his youth with a tone that's in-your- 
face and shy at the same time. ..."I feel like the 
world is my home at last," intones vocalist 
Nicolette on "Sly" (Virgin), MASSIVE AHACK's 
masterpiece. Rendered with the surest motions 
of U.K./U.S.A. soul, here is emotion and pro- 
duction as one sublime movement. On paper, 
it seems complex: a tune about overcoming 
moments of dull ever)'day panic crossed with 
big asphalt beats and noises, loads of space, 
plus orchestral swells diat almost nobody takes 
enough time to get exactly right these days. 
Ultimately, it's music that you breathe 
instead of analyze. 



to the duo's hard geometry. . . .And there's life in them old 
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EBONY VIBE EVERLASTING 

Good Life • Gasoline Alley/MCA 

The four women who make up ebony vibe 
everlasting (e.v.e.) are willing to do or try any- 
thing humanly possible to keep, get, entertain, 
and in general satisfy their men. They love up, 
love down, rock worlds, and knock boots in 
bathtubs or showers, moming, noon, or night. 
The women of e.v.e. are your all-purpose, al- 
ways-willing, but still ladylike sex-you-uppers. 

E.v.e.'s lyrical fixation on the horizontal hula 
ain't the problem. Sex is cool with me, and 
singing about sex can be a dandy substitute for 
the real deal. The problem with e.v.e. is the 
problem that besets nine-tenths of the vocal 
groups out there. Led by London native Gina 

Gomez, e.v.e. are yet another in the parade of female croon-ettes who exude as little individual personality 
as is possible without being declared legally dead. 

Record companies refer to this innocuous R&B as "laid-back," or a retum to a " '70s chill vibe." Excuse 
me! I was buying records in the '70s, and there's a difference between being laid-back and being uninspired. 
As pleasing and pleasant as e.v.e.'s love odes are, they fail as effective pop music because they never bur- 
row into your subconscious. Ditties like "Groove 



RODNEY KENDRICK 

Dance, World, Dance • l^erve 

It'll be interesting to see wliat the cats who dig US 3 and 
Guru's Jazzmatazz thinic of pianist Rodney Kendrick's 
Dance, World, Dance. Kendrick's funk is as engaging as any 
jazz-hop posse's (he's gigged with both James Brown and 
George Clinton), but his debts to Charles Mingus, Thelonious 
Monk, and the Afro-blue aesthetic of pianist Randy Weston 
don't allow his grooves to outstrip his prodigious jazz roots. 
He also doesn't employ a rapper. 

But with a band this handsome, Kendrick doesn't need a 
vocalist Except for badass altoist Arthur BIythe and cagey 
baritone-sax-for-hire Patience Higgins, Kendrick's little big 
band is young enough to have sampled much contempo- 
rary flavor before turning to jazz. Add South African tenor man 
Bheki Mseleku and Chi Sharpe's hot congas, and you get a 
balanced yet wildly expressive session that retains more than 
a hint of schmoove-ness and subtlety — much like the 
work of Kendrick's regular boss. Abbey Lincoln. 

Dance, World, Dance's mix spans generations ^ 
of listeners. Young hipsters will find "Cogent," "San- 
teria," and "Totem" moody, relaxed, and cool; older 
hipsters, meanwhile, wilt find them danceable, swing- 
ing, and cool. Kendrick varies the lineups from 11 
strong down to soto for one track — ^Weston's "The Last 
Day" — to show off every facet of his indigo chops. 
But for those whose tastes are a bit more adventur- 
ous, there's plenty of Kendrick's more spiky, idio- ' 
syncretic piano playing and slippery cornet from 
Graham Haynes for them to savor. 

Not many discs can make good on the boast of 
having something for everyone. But by channeling 
Kendrick's striking ecumenism, Dance, World, Dance 
will repay any attention it is given. 

K. Leander Williams 



of Love" or "Trip Around Your Body" are cute, but 
they don't resonate or linger. There's no "there" 
there. 

This could be because e.v.e. unfiirl every cliche 
under the sun, from needing a sensitive man (as 
opposed to a Cro-Magnon) to the continuous 
promises of sex, sex, sex. They finally get off the 
dick tip on "Sista, Sista," but it's hard to take a cau- 
tionary tale about domestic violence too serious- 
ly from women who coo and coo about being "love 
freaks." 

And all this generic posturing isn't even salvaged 
by killer vocals. Sure, the girls of e.v.e. can sing, 
but in a way that just gets the job done. E.v.e. are 
enjoyable fluff but if it all sounds familiar, it's 
'cause you've heard it all before. Amy Linden 
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UIBG 

GUIDE 

HERE IT IS! 

YOU WANTED IT, 
SO WE GOT IT. 

Choose as many companies or products 
as you like from the list below. Check the 
corresponding numbers on the VIBE 
guide card, and we'll send you all the 
FREE information. No postage necessary. 

1. Airwalk: Trust your judgement! 

2. AVIA Group International, Inc.: Performance fitness 
products, including aerobic, basketball, crosstraining, 
offroad, running, tennis, & walking shoes and apparel. 

3. Boss by I.G. Design: Young men's and boy's fashion 
jeans, shirts, jackets, tops, and outerwear. 

4. Calvin Klein: Calvin Klein. 

5. Champs Sports: Champs Sports is the place to get 

the real stuff first. 

6. Diesel USA, Inc.: Diesel Jeans and workwear 

7. FILA USA, Inc.: Continuing to change the game with 
its slammin' new Spring footwear collection. FILA. 
Change the Game.'" 

8. John Fluevog Shoes: Funky designer street fashion 
for men and women. 

9. Joop! Jeans: Joop! Jeans. Just a thought. 

1 0. Kangol Headwear: Classic hats from England for 

50 years. 

11. Mandingo Entertainment: Presenting the only 
video game with real rap stars and real rap beats. 

12. IVIOSCHINO: MOSCHINO. 

13. Outlook Eyewear — Twist Sunglasses: "We Deal In 
Eyes." A full line of glasses for all sexes. 

14. Stacy Adams Shoe Co.: From Blues to Jazz to 
Hip-Hop — Footwear that transcends time. 

15. Skechers USA, Inc.: Tough shoes by Skechers 
Sport Utility Footwear. 

16. Unlisted: Footwear and accessories for young 
women at work, at play, or out for nights on the town. 

1 7 YAGA, Inc.: Culturally active threadz with a 
contemporary edge; Rootz, Soul, Life — YAGA. 
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Listening to NANCY WILSON's latest 

release, Love, Nancy (Colum- 
bia), I'm struck by two things. 
One is how much she says while 
saying so little. Nancy Wilson 
came up at a time when men 
and women knew the power of 
suggestion. In an age when you 
couldn't go around saying four- 
letter words in a song, artists 
developed the power to move people's minds with understatement, innuendo, 
nuance. 

In the opening song, "Love Dance," she recalls a lush rendezvous: "We loved / 
We slept / We left the lights on." The line has a delicious, melt-in-your-raouth 
quality that "We did it doggy-style" just doesn't deliver. There's nothing wrong 
with doing it doggy-style, or even with singing about it, but Wilson knows that a 
song that touches the listener's imagination is more sensuous than a provoca- 
tive phrase that shocks the ear. 

The second thing that strikes you is the Voice. Testing emotional limits is what 
Wilson calls "my forte — the big, powerful, emotional ballad." And with naked 
emotion as her fuel, Wilson's voice usually blasts through her orchestral bal- 
lads like a blowtorch through candle wax. 

When she takes on songs like "First Time on a Ferris Wheel" ("The view from 
up here / Is so clear and real / The sense of falling fast / Is all I can feel / And yet I 
want to keep on riding"), her interpretive powers turn the words into breathless 
explorations of ecstasy. In "I Remember," she conveys more feeling with the sin- 
gle word sky than other vocalists do with entire songs, or even albums. Listening 
to Nancy. I get the same feeling 1 get when hearing, for example. Organized 
Konfusion's giga-rhythmic "Let's Organize. " I get overwhelmed by the sudden 
realization that, man. these people can pretty much doanything. 

Bom in Chillicothe. Ohio 57 years ago. Nancy Wilson began learning her craft 
at an early age. "I was singing big ballads like "rU Walk Alone' at eight years 
old,"" she says. She worked in choirs and dance bands through her teens, and lis- 
tened to Nat "King"" Cole, Billy Eckstine, Dinah Washington, and Little Jimmy 
Scott, whom she considers a prime vocal influence. In 1956 she left college and 
hooked up with Rusty Bryant"s Carolyn Club Band in Columbus for two years. 
Her association with sax legend Cannonball Adderley led to her first R&fi hit, 
"Save Your Love for Me," in 1962. 

Between then and now. she's received bunches oi awards (including the 1964 
Grammy for Best R8tB Recording and a star on the Hollywood Walk of Fame), made 
countless TV appearances, and recorded scores of songs you'd know you've heard 
before if you heard them again. Her signatures include "Guess Who I Saw Today," 
"Don"t Ask My Neighbor," "Never Wanna Say Good Night."' and "Just the Two of 
Us," the title cut from her 1984 collaboration with Ramsey Lewis. And she"s made 
tons of albums: Love, Nancy is her 55th. 

A lover of children (she has three grown ones), trash novels ("airplane read- 
ing,"" she calls them), and shopping {"I've been looking for a French berg^re 
chair — I have everything in place now, except this one little chair""), she"s very 
affectionate toward sisters like Anita Baker and Regina Belle, both of whom have 
been massively influenced by Wilson's way of turning a note. "I like their atti- 
tudes," Wilson says. "They've got 
emotion... very much like me. Also, 
they have personal lives. That's real 
important." 

One of Nancy Wilson's dreams, 
like one of mine, involves Phyllis 
Hyman and some rope. "Oh God!" 
she says. "If I could just tie her down, 
put her in a studio, and throw 12 
George Gershwin tunes in front of 
her, or Cole Porter! I wanna hear her 
sing songs oi substance! Phyllis has 
one of the greatest sets of pipes ever. 
There are some really phenomenal 
voices out there. We just need people 
to write material that matters." The 
legend speaks. Harry Allen 
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What you heat on ORAHAMHAYNES's The Giiots Footsteps (AntillesATerve) is the real- 
ization oi an odyssey to Paris: a cometist in pursuit of a bigger black sound than 
he thought possible in Gotham City. Haynes picked up and made tracks for 
swinging Paris a couple of years ago so he could work with other exiles from the 
African diaspora who'd settled there. On Griots you hear brothers from Nigeria, 
Brazil, Mali, Cameroon, Ugonda, Algeria, England, and France stirring upa glob- 
ally conscious soul stew. 

Haynes is certainly not the first African-American to seek inspiration from 
his cohorts' home bases — Dizzy Gillespie, Randy Weston, Yusef Lateef , John 
Coltrone, and Max Roach all looked to Africa and Asia, in some instances before 
Haynes was even bom. Yet Haynes stands out among his peers on the contem- 
porary jazz scene, because he reaches out to sources that predate the emergence 
of hard bop by a millenium or two. Griots is an epic recording — one track is 26 
minutes long and resounds with the sounds of the Indian tamboura, funky-butt 
bass, and Haynes's singing comet. In many ways it reminds me of Big Fun and On 
the Corner, where Miles Davis experimented with Indian instruments in an 
improvisatory context. 

Haynes is onto a truly universal sound here. In this, the most reactionary peri- 
od in the history of music, he defies national boundaries and narrow-minded 
ideas about what a jazz recording is. His music isn't always as compelling as the 




concept — you might find yourself wishing for more tension and release in the 
rhythmic motifs, and for more melodic invention. But the inspiring thing is that 
Haynes is willing to attempt these experiments. I can't wait to see him and his 
multinational band take it to the stage. Look for him to be one oi the front-run- 
ners in the deiinition of jazz for the 21st century. 

One of the problems about surrendering to the capitalist logic of the CD rev- 
olution is that you find yourself waiting for everything you own on scratched-up, 
wom-down vinyl to reappear, ready-made for your five-disc changer. So it's been 
with me and HERBIEHANCOCK's Warner Bros, catalog. These three visionary works — 
Fat Albeit Rotunda, Mwandishi, and Crossings — were recorded right after Han- 
cock left Miles Davis and formed his own bond, and right before the slick funky 
jazz of his early '70s Headhunters years on Columbia. 

Before synthesizers rendered sophisticated orchestration damn near obso- 
lete, Hancock developed an original voice among jazz arrangers. His writing on 
these albums is eerie, liquid, yet swinging in a major way. Hancock is among 
the most melodic and percussive of pianists, and these qualities carried over 
into his arranging as well. Fat Albert contains the lovely gem "Tell Me a Bedtime 
Story," one of his richest confections ever. And things take a political turn on 
Mwandishi (Hancock's Swahili name, from a period when all the meinbers of his 
band Sextant took on African sobriquets), where he drops two long-form clas- 
sics, "Ostinato (For Angela Davis)" and the prophetic Tou'll Know When You 
Get There." 

The music on Crossings could have been used to score a version of Aiiens from 
the monster's point of view. The album points to the stars while paying homage 
to the Middle Passage — trumpeter Eddie Henderson contributes exquisitely to 
the mood with several spacey-ass solos that make more earihbound conceptions 
of the horn sound almost morbid in comparison. 
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VARIOUSARTISTS 

Law of the Jungle • Moonshine Music 

VARIOUSARTISTS 

Speed Limit 140 BPM Plus Five 'Moonshine Music 

After years of lamely aping U.S. rap, Britain has finally come up with not 
one but two responses to hip hop. There's trip hop, also known as ambi- 
ent rap; eerie, down-tempo mood Muzak infused with bluesy desolation 
by artists like Tricky and Portishead. And then there's jungle: an even more 
bizarre hip hop mutant that evolved when rave DJs/producers tur- 
bocharged techno with accelerated breakbeats, dub-quaking bass, and 
weirdly warped samples. 

Currently, the most popular jungle tracks are those influenced by dance- 
hall reggae. Compiled from the roster of the hot London label SOUR, Lawof 
thi ]ungU features some of the fiercest examples of this ragga-jungle style. 
'Original Nuttah" drops U.K. Apachi's rabid chatter over the breakbeat sci- 
ence of producer Shy FX, while a menacing ambient drone sampled from Cypress Hill's Black Sundof underscores the G- 
fiink thread linking London, Los Angeles, and Kingston. On a similar, criminal-minded Up, Shy FX and Gunsmoke's 
"Original Gangsta" includes a snatch fitjm Ray Liotta's GoodFeUas monologue. 

Ragga-jungle is lovely, but the most provocative extensions of hip hop ideas are coming from the subgenres known 
as -intelligent drum and bass" and "am SHOWBIZ FEATURING A.G. 
bient jungle." The fifth volume in Moon- 




Shy FX 

and Gunsmoke 



shine's Speed Limit 140 B/W compilation 
series is packed with ambient-tinged clas- 
sics. The bliss-drenched textures of 
Mayhem's "Inesse," Bukem & Peshay's 
"19:5," and D| Slipmatt's "Breaking Free" 
remind you that jungle was originally a 
form of rave music, engineered to en- 
hance the skin-tingling rush and gush- 
ing euphoria of the Ecstasy experience. 
The ambient jungle on Speed Limit re- 
tains the jagged breaks and malevolent 
bass, but its serene synthesizers and rap- 
turous beseechings make you feel swathed 
in tender loving care. This fusion of ruff 
'n' smooth works as well at home as it 
does on the dance floor. 

With jungle, Britain's B-boy contin- 
gent have thrown down the gauntlet to 
their American cousins: Catch us ifyou 
can. But the big question is not whether 
U.S. rap will respond to the challenge; 
their whether it will be capable of even 
recognizing jungle's c^'berfiink frenzy as 
a form of hip hop at all. Simo/i Reyrwlih 




(LeR to right) Showbiz, A.G. 



Good Fellas • PayDa^/London 

Showbiz Featuring A.G.'s first release, 1991 's way-independently released 
Party Groove EP, was full up wrtfi melodic, jazzy piano slams, funky drums, 
and big-bootied bass licks. It made mad noise witfiin — and pretty mucfi 
only wittiin — New York's flip flop ttiunderground community. In 1992 PayDay 
Records released Party Groove/Soul Clap — same as the EP with a few addi- 
tional songs and wider distribution. Later that year came the full-length 
follow-up, Runaway Slave, one of the most dozed-on joints of our age, 
l>eavy with looped warrior drum chants and laughing hyena horn snickers. 

In Show and A.Q.'s latest entry, Good Fellas, the duo display their new, 
mellower colors with peacocklike flair — the frenzied horns are left, this 
time, in the crates. Show and A.G. seem to pace the rooftops of the Bronx 
projects, hungry yet humble. "I just guess / I'm not large enough," reflects 
A.G. on "Ain't No Fun." "By the will of Allah / 1 guess I didn't starve enough." 
Tlie sullen, thumping bass groove drives forward as A.-to-the-G. shouts 
out to the deceased members of his crew. The names aren't familiar to me, 
but because of A.G.'s ripping, honest vocal tone, I can feel the love he holds 
for these brothers. 

The DJ Premier-remixed "Next Level" goes to just that, further enhanced 
by a boasting, tight, party-ready A.G. "Got Ya Back" celebrates street cama- 
raderie in the world of the physical, and flaunts a nice, two-man mike 
exchange t>etween A.G. and newcomer Wally World. "Got the Flava" sports 
guest vocals from tfie man of the montti — all 12 of them — Method Man. One 
thing missing from Good Fellas, though, is producer/DJ Showbiz's ther- 
monuclear emceeing abilities. Highlighted on the duo's prior efforts. Show's 
skills added sunshine to many a cloudy day in the ghetto, 
f . ^ ^IB4(4n honestly, there are more rap albums 

, , ' jf out there these days than there are lights on 
< v-'^Vj^ Broadwayorbodegas well-stocked with 40- 
ouncers. And basically. Showbiz Featuring 
A.G. are staying in tune with hip hop's current 
manifesto: "Keeping it real." These are aver- 
age, young black brothers from the Bronx 
who just happened to end up with a record- 
ing contract, and through certain blessings 
and hard work fiave managed to create great 
music while living through the ill drama 
chamber that a lot of their peoples have, 
unfortunately, not been able to scrap 
through. And you can hear all that in the 
music. Can you get any realer than that? 

Sacha Jenkins 
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I Do you want to get samples ^ 

I of new products? Would you 

I like fresh new artists' promotional 

5 tapes and CDs directly from the 

I labels? Want to be eligible for VIBE 

I tribe's exclusive offers? How about 

I the chance to tell companies what 

I you think of their products and ads? 

I Or tKe chance to tell VIBE what you 
think about the magazine? 

Sure you do! You want the VIBE . 
^ tribe '95! Now you can get industry- 
related products formally reserved for 
magazine staffers. From key chains 
to t-shirts, compilation tapes to hype 
posters, plus a whole lot more: VIBE 
tribe '95 hooks you with rare goods! 
• Two major care package mailings 
per year, guaranteed. 
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Got a computer? Come hang out with 
^ the VIBE tribe crew online. Send us 

^ "'■•ttf e-mail and get your words heard fast. 
.Iwe'll be setting up "rooms" exclusively 
for members, where you can talk to 
VIBE writers, editors, special guests, 
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nd other members of the tribe! 
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Q yes, t have a computer 

n y^s. I also want to be a part of the VIBE tribe Interactive 
^ and answer bi-monthly questionnaires. 





Every month well be 
asking 3 new questions on 
which we want your opinion. 
The foliowing month we'il print 
the poll results and offer 
new questions. 
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in no particular order 
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MMON SENSE 

"lUsedtoLoveH.E.R." "Bubblers' 



THECHI-LITES 

The Chi-Lites Greatest Hits 





SOUL IV REAL 

"Candy Rain" 



MARYJ.BLIGE 

"Be Happy" 



"Finger Poppin'" 



TIC 

CrazySexyCool 



FLEETWOOD MAC 

Greatest Hits 
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Current favorites — in no particular order 



TOOSHORT 

"The Ghetto" 



DRUDOWN 

"Pimp of the Year" 

BRANDY 

"I Wanna Be Down" 



AALIYAH 

"Age Ain't Nothin' but a Number" 

SNOOP DOGGY DOGG 

"Murder Was the Case" 



Mark Curry 





ALJARREAU 

Tenderness 



PETEROCK&C.LSMOOTH 

The Main Ingredient 

WHITNEYHOUSTi 

Everything she's ever recordi 
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People Don't Believe 

(a.k.a) Hand Of The Dead Body 
Featuring Ice Cube 



THE SECOND SINGLE FROM THE PLATINUM ALBUM 

THE DIARY 



\ix Cube appear* courtesy of and records exclusively for Priority Records. 





FUNKDOOBIEST 

Brothas Doobie • Immorlal/Epic 

At the New York stop on the 1993 Soul Assassins tour, a throng of blunted heads were 
waiting impatiently to see headliners Cypress Hill and House of Pain when Funkdoobiest 
took the stage. The California-based, racially diverse trio (Puerto Rican, Native American, 
and Mexican) had a hard time moving the crowd. Funkdoobiest's debut. Which Doobie 
UBf, sold on/y 350,000, and on that night Funkdoobiest were the Rodney Dangerfields 
of the high-profile tour-they got no respect. 

So now they've tried something different. The high-energy collage of sound that Son 
Doobie, Tomahawk Funk, and D| Ralph M created for songs like "The Funkiest" and 
"Bow Wow Wow" are replaced on Brolhas Doobie with a darker, more serious vibe. The 
tracks are very minimalist, ver>' stripped-down, almost mellow— a perfect soundtrack for 
kicking back and lighting up whatever's your choice. 

And the music isn't the only thing that sounds better. Branded last time around as 
the MC who epitomized Chuck D's "Rhyme for the sake of riddlin' " line. Son Doobie 
has put his boxes of meaningless metaphors on the shelf and developed as a writer. He 
searches for answers to society's ills in "Lost in Thought," examines religion in "Rock 
On," and in "Dedicated," eulogizes comer hustlers and gives props to tlie people who've 
helped him maintain his sanity. At these moments, Funkdoobiest establish themselves 
as legitimate, thoughtfiil rap artists-but don't think all the rany, perverted antics from 
Which Doobie are gone. 

Though now more introspective, it seems Son is still a pomo-watching deviant. And 
Funkdoobiest's forays into sex are where Brothas Doobie fails: few creative moments, 
even fewer original ones. "Supcrhoes" is a dirty ditty in the tradition of Ice Cube's 
"Gangsta's Fairytale," while "Pussy Ain't Shit"-an obvious bite of Dr. Dre's infamous 
"Bitches ain't shit" line-is misogynist trash strewn over a Muppets sample that should 
havejim Henson turning over in his grave. 

A group's second album is usually a test of its longevity. Brothas Doobie proves that 
the band does have depth, and that if you can lookpast their sexist shortcomings, you'll 
see Funkdoobiest emerging as artists who deserve props— even from an audience as hard 
to please as the one at their ill-fated Soul Assassins date. Funkdoobiest deserve respect 
because their best work might just be in front of them. EUiolt Wilson 



Where Musical Worlds Collide 

music from the motion picture 

HIGHER LEARNING 

Contains all new recordings l^y: 



Ice Cube 
Tori Amos 

Mista (rrimin 
Rage Against The Machine 

Me 'Shell Ndege'Ocello 
:s :c' OutKast 



Liz Phair 
Eve's Plum 

The Brand New Heavies 

Raphael Saadiq 
^_ (of Tony! Toni! Tone!) 

- ■ Zhane' " 
Stanley Clarke 



Soundtrack ixecutive Producer: John Singleton 
aoandtract Produced Danni BramsoD. . 
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So I'm standing at the bar, talldhg to the guy neirt to me, waiting fbr Chuck 

Brown & tlie Soul Searchers to begin their two-hour marathon of go-go 
swing. The guy asks if I like jazz; I say yes. "Yeah, me too," he says. "Like 
Kenny G and Najee, and George Howard." 

Which means it's time to define terms. To jazz purists, jazz is swing, 
bebop, free jazz, postbop neo-swing, and improvisation. Not ultrasmooth 
contemporary jazz or hybrid fiizak; not elevator jazz, yuppie jazz, or Quiet 
Storm jazz. And definitely not "happy jazz," itself a term that clearly points 
up the schism. Jazz can be aspiring, exhilarating, and powerful, but it was 
^^^^^B bom of racism and hard times, struggle and opposition, and even in its exu- 
11^^ ^^^^H berancethere'sasenseofimport.Real jazzisalongaftemoonatthemuse- 

H I H I ^ ^^^^H um. Happy jazz is five minutes at the wallpaper store. 

110 1 ^^^^M Butdespiteitswaitingroomreputation,contemporaryjazzhasanenor- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B mous audience. The music receives wide radio play and sells lots of discs, 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ but it gets relatively little media attention, since few critics like it. What's 
to dislike? Besides the inevitable cheesy synthesizers, there's nothing overtly offensive about contemporary jazz: no 
complex song forms, dissonance, strident improvisations, or sustained harmonic fension-exactly why real jazz afi- 
cionados don't like it. It's music for the dimmer-switch-and-Chablis set. 

"Mellow" jazz gravitates toward lavishly arranged instrumentals-some smooth, some fiinky-and smarmy vocal 
ballads that speak sensitively of love, usually unrequited. Cloying, hugely successful pop songs tend to be covered. 
Albums feature numerous photos of the artist in evocative poses. The saxophone-usually the soprano-is favored. But 
within these parameters lie variations in quality and approach. 

EVERETTEHARP, a luscious, six-foot-three bodybuilder with a 
ponytail, was a regular guest with the Arsenio Hall Show band. 
On his Common Ground (Blue Note Contemporary), he plays 
the alto and soprano saxophones decently but heaps on the sac- 
charin when he brings out the EWI (electronic wind instrument), 
an especially irritating synthesizer played with the mouth. Yet 
Harp is an accomplished love song crooner and a dynamic impro- 
viser His funk tunes are substantial, his alto playing energetic, 
and this album, his second, features impressive guest artists like 
Branford Marsalis and Jeffrey Osborne. 

AHomeFarAwtrf(GW) is GH)RGE HOWARD'S nth album. Cur- 
iously, the bald-headed Howard credits his hairstylist in the 
album notes, and he asks fans who correspond to "please include 
jrour phone number." (Ladies...?!) Howard's soprano is more 
weighty than, say, Kenny G's, and many of his solos are sophis- 
ticated and inventive, with discernible mid-Coltrane and late- 
Miles influences. NAJS's Share My World{'EM\) features the high- 
est fuzak quotient-but he's had two albums go gold. On this, 
his fifth, becomes across as Happyjazzland's motivational speaker, especially on "Joy," "Broken Promises," and 'Laid 
Back," which offers up squeaky-clean funk and lyrics like "Laid-back kickin' / With my homies and a fat sack / We're 
checking out the sounds in my Cadillac." But apart from the syrupy backgrounds, Najee is an astute soloist. And 
those "Laid Back" lyrics are priceless. 

A former member of Tower of Power and the Yellowjackets, RICHARD ELLIOT plays tenor sax exclusively. On After 
Dark(^\at Note Contemporary), his eighth solo album, he ventures into Cuban and house music, and covers "Bridge 
gvor^raubled Water" Elliot's warm, fat tenor adds depth to his otherwise low-key improvisations. A song that would 
" not make me flee the premises is "Boys From the Bay," a Brecker Broth- 

ers-type number featuring the Tower of Power horas. 

And finally, GROVER WASHINGTON JR.'s AUMy Tomorrows (Columbia) is 
in another league altogether Though Washington is one of the founding 
fathers of this genre (he's somerimes known as "Mister Magic" after his 1975 
song of that name), his 24th album is a distinct departure. Playing tenor and 
alto as well as his usual soprano sax, Washington is backed by a top-notch, 
straight-ahead band (pianist Hankjones, trumpeter Eddie Henderson, drum- 
mers Billy Hart and Lewis Nash), with lush arrangements and memorable 
improvisations all around. I liked the whole album. 

This fare probably won't satisfy the hardcore jazz zealot, but these artists 
do exhibit musical merit and are legitimate originators within the context 
of their scene. If you're a novice considering experimenting alone with jazz 
lite, though, make sure you have some appropriate antidotes on hand. 
Recommended: Thelonious Monk or Howlin' Wolf, Sonic Youth or Sly 
Stone, Captain Beefheart or Sun Ra-something noisy enough to wipe that 
post-Kenny drool off your chin. Suzanne McElfresh 
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VARIOUS ARTISTS 

Smooth Grooves: A Sensual Collection Volumes 1-4 • Rhino 
It's getting hard to remember 3 time when boys and girls touched while they danced. 
Most of today's R&B is about loveless fucking and empty promises, and it seems like 
no one wants to seduce anymore. But the thinking, imaginative brother who rocks 
my world every time is the one who makes me "love tapes''-thematic, homemade 
compilations that spell out all that's in his heart. 

Rhino Records has come up with a love tape of its own, a collection of mostly slow 
soul jams from the sexiest era in music: the late '70s and early '80s. Smooth Grooves is 
pretty close to the ultimate anthology, complete with songs from Blue Magic, the 
Floaters, Teddy Pendergrass, and Deniece Williams. Almost like it's homemade. 

The mix makes total sense. I mean, you haven't made love until you've done it 
to the Isley Brothers' "Voyage to Atlantis," Mtume's "Juicy Fruit," or Teena Marie's 
"Out on a Limb." You'll never get your girl back if you don't promise her things while 
Tower of Power's "Willing to Learn," the O'Jays' "Forever Mine," or Heatwave's "Al- 
ways and Forever" is playing in the background. And letting go could never happen 
without Patrice Rushen's "Forget Me Nets," the Stylistics' "Break Up to Make Up," 
or Bobby Caldwell's "What You Won't Do for Love." 

So it's easier to complain about what's missing from this tender compilation. 
What's up with Larry Graham getting the mike twice, while there's absolutely no rep- 
resentation from the Daddy of Love Eternal, Barry White? And where's Stevie Wonder? 
Minnie Riperton? Why does bubble gum soulstress Stacy Lattisaw get a cut? What 
about the S.O.S. Band? I'll take them over Force M.D.'s any day. And if you're gonna 
give Marvin Gaye, don't hold back: "Come Live With Me Angel" and "I Want You" 
are orgasmic. The included "Sexual Healing" is coy foreplay. 

Still, though, I got love for whoever at Rhino recognized some true, often for- 
gotten classics: Debra Laws's "Very Special," "I Just Wanna Be Your Girl" from Chapter 
8 (featuring a twentysomething Anita Baker), a live version of Betty Wright's "Tonight 
Is the Night," and Rufiis's "Hollywood." 

Smooth Grooves is beautiful and hopeful-like relationships should be. In real 
life, black love can be slippery and muddled, painful and impossible. But on this col- 
lection, it's mythical, liberating, magical, and logical. On wax, love is real. And even 
if it eludes us in real life, we know black love exists because there arc black love songs 
like these. ilrettm htimpton 
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There are few awakenings quite like the 
neck drop. The neck drop is when you've 
fallen asleep in a seated position and 
your head drops forward and jars you 
into painful consciousness. It happened 
to me several times on the 6.000-mile 
flight from New York to Tel Aviv, and as 
a metaphor for cultural awakening a 
few times during my seven-day visit. 
Tel Aviv isn't exactly Seinield dropped 
into the middle of an Israeli desert. 

It isn't a place you visit for the food, 
the film, or the art scene. And it's cer- 
tainly not a place to get wild and crazy 
on drugs, unless you want to relive Mid- 
night Express in Modern Hebrew. But there is a fascinating and intense music 
scene — one that's more about lyrics than beats, and is centered more on the emo- 
tional experience of gathering together as listeners than on the isolated expe- 
rience of rocking out. 

While there is a burgeoning Beavis and Bu(t -head-like youth culture — kids 
with shaved heads in Sepultura T-shirts flock to see local headbangers like Guns 
N' Roses knockoffs WHERE'STHE CHILD— Tel Aviv's real heroes are folky bards, 
singer/songwriters who have more in common with Van Morrison than with Axl 
Rose. The most popular is DAVIOBROZA. an Israeli raised in Madrid who mixes 
dynamic flamenco guitar skills with poetic lyrics. He's one of the few Israeli 
artists known in the United States. DANNI UTANI is a Dylanesque character with a 
voice like sandpaper, whose blues recently came back into vogue. 

AVTVGffFBi, the most surprising pop star of recent times, looks like a gothic ver- 
sion of Tim Curry and is only 19. He got his start by singing galvanizing songs 
about death. His most famous ditty. "Fucked Up Generation," marked the first 
time a profane title was permitted to be played and sold openly — perhaps be- 
cause Aviv's father, Jonathan Geffen, is one of Israel's most celebrated poets. 
And fluffy dance-pop star RITA, whocurrently dominates the sales charts, makes 
Paula Abdul seem an accomplished artist by comparison. 

BOAZSHARABI is a Yemenite Israeli whose love songs used to appeal mainly to 
Israelis of non-European descent, though he's recently been embraced by the 
nation as a whole. His most popular song, "La Tet" ("To Give"), has struck a deep 
chord in the national psyche. There's also RtCKYGAL, a rock singer whose perfor- 
mances are known for their provocative sexuality. SHARON HAZIZ is a Madonna-like 
pop rock act who plays Israeli military bases. And YEHUDITRAVITS (very Melissa 
Etheridge) looks like she just walked off a kibbutz. 

On the streets, though, people are most passionate about "cassette singers," 
underground folk music artists who sing mostly about pain. The melodies are 
ancient, coming primarily from Iran, Egypt, Greece, and Turkey, and the singers 
perform at weddings, parties, and festivals, appealing to Arabs and Israelis 
alike. The most popular of all is OFERLEVY, a 34-year-old Israeli who is known as 
the King. 

Thriving and generally peaceful. Tel Aviv's club scene might be described 
as L.A. meets Istanbul. ROXANNE, located on the outskirts of the city in an industri- 
al neighborhood, is a rock club (unsigned bands, mostly) often populated by sol- 
diers. Located in the center of the city, SHRITUT (which translates loosely as "cor- 
ruption") is reminiscent of a Middle Eastern bazaar. Hard rock is the fare; Shritut 
attracts bohemian types and is popular among Tel Aviv's gay and lesbian com- 
munity. ALLENBY58 (located at 58 Allenby Street) draws a similar crowd and has 
recently become one of those impossibly trendy, wait-in-line-all-night-to-get- 
in spots. 

And while you're cruising these clubs in your army-issue jeep, what beats 
will be booming in your Benzi box? Israeli radio is limited to four stations run by 
the government (though that will soon be changing). RADI01 plays classical music; 
RADI02 is mostly news, sports, 
and talk: ARMY RADIO is news, 
interviews with soldiers and 
their families, and nighttime 
blues and jazz shows. RADI03, 
dominated by on-aii person- 
ality DIDIHARARI, is the nation's 
pop music station. He does 
live. MTV Beach House-style 
broadcasts, and mixes Israeli 
artists with classic soul and 
contemporary R&B. Expect 
Earth, Wind & Fire, SWV, 
Snoop Doggy Dogg. Aretha 
Franklin. Incognito, Stevie 
Wonder, Aaliyah. Blur, and 
Body Count. Good morning, 
Tel Aviv! Dimitri Ehrlich 
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H, as they say, travel broadens the mind, then ravers must be among the most 
open-minded people on the planet, journeying as they do to other cities, other 
countries, and even other continents in search oi technological transcendence. 
Techno is music that encourages you to move your body — not just across the 
dance iloor but across increasingly porous national boundaries. These days, it's 
common to see ravers trekking around the world with backpacks slung over their 
shoulders, records tucked under their arms, spreading the rave like youth cul- 
ture missionaries. 

Action, movement, motion, rhythm, and freedom are all essential elements 
of techno's appeal. It is a music perpetually in transit and has been ever since 
its inception. In the late '70s, Kraftwerk's "Trans-Europe Express" became a left- 
field hit among Detroit's African- American youth. This led to the creation of a 
local electronic music scene that gave us techno pioneers like Derrick May, Kevin 
Saunderson, and Juan Atkins. 

One of the first signs of the acid house/techno underground becoming truly 
global was in the late '80s, when European zippies began descending on Goa, a 
resort in India, to hold drug-drenched roves on the beach at the end of the jun* 
gle. Like their hippie counterparts of the '60s, they came in search of spiritual 
enlightenment but went home with lots of memories of getting high and multiple 
snapshots of magnificent sunsets. Call it spring break with religious preten- 
sions. What's striking about the recent compilation Concept in Dance: The Digital 
Alchemy ofGoa Tiance Dance (Moonshine) — a collection of atmospheric instru- 
mentals from the likes of Man With No Name, Voodoo People, and Ayahuasca — 
is how impervious to location the tracks on the album are. In Goa, it seems, they 
listen to exactly the same music they do back home: the intensely repetitive, 
ultraf ocused techno known as trance. Anybody expecting a fusion of European 
techno and Indian sounds will be sadly disappointed. 

Nevertheless, it was inevitable that sooner or later all this continent hopping 
would lead to a widening of musical horizons. Once the music spread beyond 
America and Europe, the stage was set for techno to "go ethnic." for progressive 
dance music to embrace non-Western sounds. Deep Forest and Future Sound of 
London led the way last year, initiating a putative fusion of world and dance 
music. This year it's TRANS-CLOBAL UNDERGROUND'S major-label debut album, Inter- 
national Times (Epic), a vibrant if occasionally clumsy kaleidoscope of disparate 
sounds — African chants, Tahitian ditties, Arabic wailing, Jamaican toasting, 
Indian film music — influenced by musical cultures around the world. 
I But world music can be a dreary affair: earnest short-haired kids transport- 
ing uninteresting music from one corner of the world to another in hopes of 
demonstrating the spiritual superiority of traditional sounds, as compared with 
the synthetic rubbish we supposedly have in the West. (Spiritual superiority is 
j apparently what Third World people are allowed to have instead of a decent 
standard of living.) But Trans-Global Underground are not folk purists; they're 
more like musical magpies, flitting from one geographical location to the next, 
soaking up the local influences and creating a hybrid musical melange firmly 
anchored by club and hip hop beats. 

And so, already, the members of Transglobal Underground have been accused 
of cultural imperialism — of stealing traditional and sacred music to make dance 
records. But the joy and fun that Trans-Global bring to their gloriously mixed-up 
music makes that charge difficult to take seriously. The group doesn't uproot 
native musics wholesale — they merely bring home souvenirs from their musical 
journeys, both real and imaginary. After all, without the translation of one cul- 
ture by another, and the migration of sounds and bodies from one country to anoth- 
er, we wouldn't hove dance music, hip hop. or rock 'n' roll to begin with. 
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DANA DANE 

Rollin' wit Dana Dane • Lifestyles/Maverick 

You remember Dana Dane! He's a relic from the bold school-from when rappers 
routinely ripped their beats from James Brown and their attitudes from Rocky. Butter 
and toast rhymed with brag and boast. Dane's melodic hits "Nightmares," "Delancey 
Street," and "This Be the Def Beat''-from his 1987 debut, Dana Dane With Fame- 
were cool and refined. Grit was not his forte; instead of pounding the floor with a 
vengeance, his songs shook like softies facing a gang of real crooks. 

Dane, draped in designer fashions, delivered his raps in a feigned upper<lass British 
accent. His dapper style helped bring an affluent look to hip hop, but it also added 
to the perception of him as a novelty. He and his high school rhyming pal. Slick Rick 
the Ruler, were members of the Kango Crew and shared a knack for storytelling. Rick's 
street lit, though, was and is deeper than Dane's: Rick digs further inside the many 
characters he presents, while Dane's strength has always been his silly wit. Trouble is, 
even that's not so evident on this new album. 

Rollin'is Dane's first record in nearly four years. After dropping the mediocre 
sophomore set Dana Dane 4-Ever in 1990, the Brooklyn-bom performer returns paired 
with West Coast producer Battlecat, who produced most of Domino's self-titled al- 
bum. Dane's opening words on "Record Jock"-the first single from Rollin '-are "Dana 
Dane / Never gonna let you fade away." But if the track's intent is to fortify the rap- 
per's fading pop life, why settle for the familiar narrative (about sexual conquests) and 
predictable, low-slung, western-style beats? 

Dane spends way too much time complaining about women stressing him for his 
fame and his money— and this without much of the humor that made him cool to 
begin with. "She's on the record jock / She doesn't love me," he says in "Recordjock." 
But by the time you get through the whole album, you feel like pointing out that he 
should be grateful anyone's checking for him at all. Hamloci Nelson 
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The digital house party — one wor1?ur^S^S^^I^ro^^— 

starting right now and you are definitely on the list. 

AJI you need is a computer and a modem to get in. 

When you Join New York Online, you can tag a note to the VIBE 
crew, exchange comnwnts with other readers, explore our archive of 
articles and other goodies and preview the next issue. You can also 
chat live with VIBE writers and editors at scheduled times. 
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VIBE Fashion 
"Soul Brothers," page 68 

Babyface: Double-brexitcd pinstriped suit by Moschino Cheap and Chic $1,050 available at Moda. Pittsburgh, 
and Holt Renfrew, Toronto; white rounded -collar shirt by Romeo GigU S180 available at Spazio Romeo 

Gigli, N.Y.C. 



janiie Foxx: Cream double-breasted jacket Si.joo and na\7 trouser S525, both by Giorgio Armani, available 
at the Giorgio Armani Boutique, N.Y.C. and Beverly Hills; cream shirt $220 and black belt, both by Paul 
Smith available at the Paul Smith store. N.Y.C; vintage tic from Starstruck, 47 Greenmch Avenue. N.Y.C. 

page 70 

Brian McKni^t: Waistcoat by Jean Paul Gaulticr $589 available at Bergdorf Goodman. N.Y.C, and Alan 
Bilzerian, Boston; white dress shirt by Romeo Gigli S220 available at Spazio Romeo Gigli, N Y.C; trouser 
by Giorgio Armani S525 available at the Giorgio Armani Boutique, N Y C and Beverly Hills; vintage tie from 
Stantmck, 47 Greenwich Avenue, N.Y.C. 

page 71 

Gerald Ixvert: Charcoal pinstriped suit by Everett Hall $1,195 made to measure (for more informarion, call 202- 
362-0191); cream silk shin by Equipment $167 available at the Equipment store, N YC, and Fred Segal, LA. 



"Cape Town," page 72 

Blue suit by Paul Smith $1,073 available at Paul Smith. N.Y.C, and Fred Segal, LA.; Khanga shirt by Craft 
Caravan S30 available at Crafr Caravan, 63 Greene Street. N.Y.C; African batik dress by Island Trading Co. 



Khanga shirt $30 and hat. both by Craft Caravan available at Craft Caravan, 63 Greene Street. N.Y.C; trouser 
by Kaiherine Hamnett. patent loafers by Dolce & Gabbana available at Markey Men. Houston, and Charivari, 



Black polka-dot halter by Dolce & Gabbana $250 available at Maxfrcld, LA., and Serenella, Boston; pastel 
dress by Ozbek; shoes by Xuly>Bets. 

page 75 

Zebra-print shirt by Dolce & Gabbana $385 available at Markey Men, Houston, and Chanvari, N.Y.C; trouser 
by Joe Casely-Hayford S109 available at Barneys New York. N.Y C; white mesh galosh shoes by Aiiwa)k((or 
more information, call 800-677-1545); aviator glasses by Ray Ban available at Fungear. and Sunglass Hut 
nationwide; sundress by Ghost. 

"Sportsman,'* page 76 

Sweatshirt by Polo Sport $115 available at the Polo Sport store, N.Y.C. and Bloomingdale's, N.Y.C. 

page 77 

Turtlcneck by Adidas $30 (tor more information, call 8oo-4-ADlDAS); cabana sweater by Robert Massimo 
Freda $331 available at Bergdorf Goodman, N.Y.C, and Ron Ross, L-A.; shorts by Polo Sport S68 available at 
the Polo Sport store, N.Y.C, and Saks Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C; wrestling shoes and socks by Adidas. 

page 78 

Regimental striped team coat S530, knit cricket vest $220, and knit shorts $190. all by Robert Massimo Freda, 
available at Alcomo. Chicago, and Ron Ross, LA.; white buck shoe by Ralph Lauren Footwear. 

p«ge7B 

Ribbed unitard shorts by Diesel S50 available at Atrium, N.Y.C, Antique Boutique, N.Y.C. and American 
Rag. LA.; tlccce sweatpant by Adidas $50; boxing shoes by Everlast available at better sporting goods stores 
nationwide. Sweatshirt $115 and shorts S85, both by Polo Sport, available at the Polo Sport store, N.Y.C, and 
Bloomingdale's, N Y C; socks and wrestling shoes both by Adidas (for more information, call 800-4- 
ADIDAS). Soccer tee by Puma S26 (for more information, call 800-662-PUMA); sweatpant by DKNY $75 avail- 
able at Bloomingdale's, N.Y.C. and Dayton, Ohio; Greco Supreme wrestling shoes by Nike (for stores near- 
est you, call 503-682-6453). 

Look, page 90 

Rugby $74 and denim shorts $66, both by Karl Kani, available at Macy's. N.Y.C, and Merry-Go- Round, 
nationwide; shoes by Barleycorn available at Bloomingdale's, N.Y.C. and Medici, 161 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 



Rugby S75, hooded sweatshirt S145. and sweatpant $65, ail by Polo Sport, available at the Polo Sport store. 
N.Y C, and Bloomingdale's, N.Y.C; Jack Purcell's by Converse at better sporting goods stores nationwide. 

VIBE R magazine (ISSN 1070-4701) is published monthly (except for combined Decem- 
ber/January and June/July issues) by Time Publishing Ventures. Inc., Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Ctr., New York, NY 10020-1393. Robert L. Miller, Chairman & President; Barbara 
Kaczynski, Treasurer; Harry M.Johnston, Secretary. Second-class postage pending at 
New York, NY, and additional mailing offices. Postmaster: Send address changes to 
VIBE magazine, Box 59580, Boulder, CO 80322-9580. Regular subscription rate is St8.oo 
per year. Foreign subscription rates are; Canada $30.00; all other countries S50.00 
payable in advance in U.S. funds. GST# R125160309. Vol. 3, No. 2 Copyright © 1995 
Time Publishing Ventures, Inc. All rights reserved. No part of this magazine may be 
copied or reproduced without permission from vibe. Subscription requests, address 
changes, and adjustments should be directed to viBE, 80x59580, Boulder, CO 80323- 
7538, or call 800-477-3974. Please print name and address clearly. viBE cannot be respon- 
sible for unsolicited materials. VIBE is a trademark of Time Publishing Ventures, Inc. 



Cover 
(Boyz II Men) 

Michael: White ban-collar jacket S1.195 and 
irouscr S495, both by Donna Karan Collection 
available at Scott Hill, I..A.,and Alex Forma, 
Ponland.Ore.; white ban-collar Victorian linen 
shirt by Robert Massimo Freda S330 available 
at Bcrgdorf Goodman, N.Y.C., and Ultimo, 
Chicago; cane by New World Traders. 

Shawn: White shawKollar vest $230 and one- 
button ban-collar shirt $3.^0. both by Robert 
Massimo Freda available ai Ron Ross. LA., and 
Rippelstein's, Santa Fc; spun rayon/lincn/silk 
drawstring trouscr by Malsuda S590 available 
at the Matsuda boutique, N.Y.C. 

Wanya; Ban-collar double-zip jacket, crepe T- 
shirt, and Hat-front trouscr, all by Claude Mon- 
tana available at Neiman Marcus. Beverly Hills, 
Emphaiics, Pittsburgh, and Syd Jerome, Chi- 
cago. 

Nathan: Nehru-collar cadet jacket $275 and 
trouscr S135, both by Double RL by Ralph 
Lauren available at the Polo Sport store, Mad- 
ison Avenue, N.Y.C, and the Polo/Ralph l-iuren 
store, Beverly Hills. 

Contents 

Jamie Foxx: Brown double-breasted linen jack- 
et $975 and matching trouser S375, both by 
Donna Karan Collection available at Louis, 
Boston, Boston: aqua silkshirt by Calvin Klein 
Collection $2^5 available at Barneys New York, 
N.Y.C; brown shoes by Giorgio Armani; poly 
silk ascot byjean Paul Gaulticr available at Alan 
Bilzerian, Boston. 

•WIce Boyz Finish First" 
pages 52 and 53 

Michael: Taupe pinstriped jacket S92.>i available 
at Barneys New York, N.Y.C, and Charivari, 
N.Y.C; vest S493 available at Daytons, Min- 
neapolis, and Neiman Marcus, N.Y.C; match- 
ing trouser S495 available at Barneys, select stores, 
and Liberty House, Honolulu; all by Donna 
Karan Collection. 

Nathan: Plaid windowpane jacket S382 avail- 
able at Foxwoods Resort Casino, Lcdyard, 
Conn., and trouser $194 (tor information, call 
212-95^1100), both by Barry Brickcn; orange ray- 
on camp-collar shirt by New Republic $130 avail- 
able at New Republic Clothiers. N.Y.C, and 
Barneys New York, N.Y.C. 

Wanya: Plaid windowpane jacket $295, blue 
chambray French-cutTshirt $48. and linen/silk 
lapel vest Sioo, all by Tommy Hilfigcr available 
at belter depanment stores nationwide; khaki 
wide-leg Burton linen pant by Robert Massimo 
Freda $320 available at Bergdort Goodman, 
N.Y.C, and Ron Ross. L.A.; silk rep tic by Nick 
Hilton. 

Shawn: Navy plaid spori coal $293 and khaki 
navy stripe vest $100, both by Tommy HilBger 
available at better department stores nationwide; 
blue linen camp-collar shirt $130 and cobalt blue 
linen pant $225, both by New Republic avail- 
able at New Republic Clothiers, N.Y.C, and 
Neiman Marcus. Boston. 



Shawn: Navy plaid sport coat $295 ^nd khaki 
navy stripe vest Sioo. both by Tommy Hilfigcr 
available at better depanment stores nationwide; 
blue linen camp<ollar shirt by New Republic 
S130 available at New Republic Clothier;, N.V C., 
and Neiman Marcus, San Frantiwo. 

Wanya: Mesh sweater by Front Homme Tech 
$j8o available at Traffic, LA., and No. 6, Toronto; 
white pinstriped vest by New Republic $185 
available at New Republic Clothiers, N.Y C, and 
Stanley Korshak, Dallas. 

Nathan: Orange suede jacket by New Re- 
public $545 available at Camouflage, N.Y.C; 
orange stripe linen/ cotton shirt by The Jass 
Collection for Ducndc $17,^ (for more infor- 
mation, call 718-230-5201). 

Michael: Suede coat by Dolce & Gabbana 
S1.120 available at Bagutta, N.Y.C, and Maxlield, 
L-A.; ivory knit V-neck T-shirt by SO $115 avail- 
able at Moda, Pittsburgh, and Ron Ross, L.A. 



CLASSIFIED 



VIBE MAGAZINE CLASSIFIED 
Reach Over 1.5 Million Consumers With 
Attitude In Every Issue! Classified Rates, 1995: 
$38 per line, ^ lines minimum ■ $365 per inch, 
1 inch minimum ■ Frequency Discounts 
Available • Payment Must Accompany All 
Ordcni. We accept VISA, MC, checks 8c MOs. 
Deadline for May issue is February 24,1995. 
Special June/July Double Issue Deadline is 
March 31,1995. To Advertise, call (212)522-9183. 

ASTROLOGY 

BACK BY POPULAR DEMAND, Astrologist 
Ph.D. Oxford University. Gail Hayman Pro- 
vides Most Powerful Accurate Spiritual 
Healing Returning Lovers. 100% Successful. 
1- &00-962-9606. 

BOOKS 

BOOKS ALL AFRICAN AMERICANS 
MUST READ ! Complete line of books and 
videos. Youth subjects include academic 
achievement, discipline, motivation, self- 
esteem, history and more. Adult subjects 
include parenting, relationships, communi- 
ty empowerment, entreprcneurship and 
more. Call (800) 552-1991 for free catalog. 
African American Images, 1909 W. 95th Street. 
DEM 2, Chicago, IL 60643. 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

WANNA BE A DJ? NEW DJ SKOOL 

VIDEO shows you how to make money just for 
playing music. Pros tell you the secrets of beat 
mixing, scratching and more. Send Ck/MO 
S21.95 +S2 S&Il to: VidEO POB0X405 Bel Air, 
MD 21014-0405 Don't waste S buying music, 
make $ playing it! 

P^- EDUCATION ^iHHii 

BLACK COLLEGE INFO,CAN BE YOURS 
by ordering the Guide to America's Black 
Colleges & Univ. Info includes majors, tuition, 
financial aid, maps & more. Send $12 + $3 
SfltH to: TIA Co., Box 424, Forest Park, IL 60130 



SEND »2 FOR CATALOG 
LISTING 19,278 RESEARCH PAPERS. OR 

CALL TOLL FREE 800-351-0222 

nuHrch Atllstirci or. (3101 477-8226 
1 1322 Watw Aw. , # 206 TY, Los Angeles, CA 90025 



HHHP ELECTRONIC 

CABLE TV DESCRAMBLERS 
ALL MAJOR BRANDS, SAVE i.ooos 
1.800-214-6930 

FILM SOUND TRACK 

AWARD WINNING FILM CO. SEEKS 

contemp. instrumental music (R&B/hip hop, 
etc.) {'or use in feature film. Good pay. Your 
copyright reserved. Serious inquiries send 
demo to: E.T.M., 350 Adams, Glencoe, I L 60022. 
Or. call 708.835.5333. 

JEWELRY 

REPLICASWISS WATCHES LOWESTS! 
iSKT Goldpl ! Br&Dayt. Crono .Subm., others! 
PH (404) 682^)609, FX (404) 682-1710 

POETRY 



POETRY CONTEST! 



J^M JLyUUU 20 lines Of less 10 

in pf izK HitttBil Ubfinf •! PoiIfi 

«ardMjnnuali, l14i9C.or.iogeDfiw 



P0 6o> 704-VB 
0»«10S Mills MO 2111 7 
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MUSIC SERVICES 



LOOKING 4 ARTISTS 



r DO YOU HAVE WHAT IT 
TAKES? Production Co. with 
major label connections seeks 
talented artists trying to break 
into the music industry. We can 
help make the dream a realityl 

Send demo tape and letter 
describing you and your group 
along with S10.OO check 
or money order to: 

DEJANAE PRODUCTIONS 
P.O. BOX 1212 HOLLYWOOD, CA 90046 



PUBLISHING 

PROTECT YOUR WORK! EASYTOUSE 

Copyright Kit for singers, songwriters, musi- 
cians, artists, writers, etc. UsecTby public and 

firivate schools. To order, call Gordon Pub- 
ishing, 404-593-6684. 

RECORDS TAPES & CD'S 

FREE UNUSUAL MAIL ORDER CATALOG! 
Reggae, Dub, Ska, Dancehall, Raggamuffin, 
Classic Rock, Altcmalivc Rock, Industrial, Blues, 
Jazz. Write: ROIR, 611 Broadway, Suite 4nV, New 
York, NY 10012. Tel: (212)477-0563, 

SCHOOLS 




BE A RECORDING ENGINEER 

Le^rn Recording jrOM.Jiing Signal Proce^ing, MIDI 
Digital Audio and mote Intern al a lop NY studio and 
benefit from lifetime lOb placement assistance You can 
stall your career m less than a yeat' 

n 800-544-2501 

rV^ NY, NJ,CONM 212-777-8550 

A|)p totVet TrHinno; Fnantut Ak) ilEhgi'il^' 

Institute of Audio Research 

64 Universir,' Place Greenwich Village, ^ew York. NY 10003 



MUSIC SERVICES 



FREE TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION to Rock & Rap 
Confidential. All styles ormusic, inside story on 
rap censorship. RRC, Box 341305-V, I A. CA 90034. 
One year subscription only $15! 



SCHOOLS 



BE A RECORDING ENGINEER. Home 
study course. Free information: Audio Institute, 
2258-A Union Street. Suite C, San Francisco, 
CA 94123 



LEARN THE ART OF 
RECORDING 

Learn the pracoc&l skills needed to start b cuwr as ■ 
recocdiug engineer, producer or studio miwician. "No 
previous experience ■300* hourV2nvonths *6 etndioe 
with the latest equipment ■ Small classes 
•Job placement •Finiuicial aid •Houmng 
Call l-80(VS4ft-9900 or 1-614-663-2544 
The R«cordinf{ Workshop 
^55-V Maaaicvme Hd. Chillicotlie. Ofa 45601 



SECURITY 

PROFESSIONAL BODYGUARD SERVICES, 
INC. Trained men & women for: Celebrity, 
Concert Tours, Death Threats, Executive. 24 
Hour Service. (800) 420-6274 or (818) 420-6274 

SINGLES 

MEET WOMEN WORLDWIDE. FREE 

32-page photo catalog. Correspondence service 
since 1974. Chcrr>' Blossoms, 190 VT Rainbow 
Ridge, Kapaau, Hawaii 96755. (408) 980-7488 

GLOBAL INTRODUCTIONS, an exclu- 
sive, private club for single men and women 
who are searching for a lifetime partner. For 
details call (813) 576-2629. 24 hour message. 

MEET LATIN AMERICAN LADIES 

thru corre-spondence! Photos, tours & videos. 
Free foto-brochure! TLC; Box 924994-V; Hou- 
ston.TX 77292-4994- (713)896-9224. 



n/IANFIIMDER 

QTTT] ALL MALE 24HR. 
* IIMSIANT 

PHOIME CONTACTS! 
< CALL NOW! 



1-900-737-GAYS 



ALL BLACK & INTERRACIAL WOMEN 
Eager to meet men. Local Names and Num- 
bers 8no.846.5569. 

VIDEO ENTERTAINMENT ff^ 

ADULT VIDEO SELECTIONIDISCOUNT SOFT- 
WARE AND VIDEO SEND FOR COLOR CAT- 
ALOG TO: AFFORDABLE SOFTWARE AND 
VIDEO INC. P.O. BOX 13J19,;ERSEY CITY, NJ, 
07303 DISCREET MAIUNGS 'MUST STATE ji!!! 



SELL VIBE ON CAMPUS! 

EARN MONEY, WIN PRIZES. FREE MUSIC, 
and GREAT VIBE CFw^R! We need your help, 
write; VIBE Magazine, Attn: Circulation 205 
Lexington Ave., 2nd Fl. NY, NY 10016 



PSYCHICS 



India's Gifted Psychic 



✓ — ~XF" 



Future, Present and Past Life Readings 

by Gified Miya Williamson 

Amwets l.ilVs O^icMioiit; 
•Love & Roinjncc ■Busiiic« Cafccr 
•Mamjite 6c Divokc 'Diusi & Aliohot 
■M & K Compjrability 'Hcjlih & Well Beins 

HilaMiJf^J (hrr Years, Coumebng,, Adpisinx t«d 
Hfiping PiopU vith Problems of Life Around the World. 



You a/ fiviland Had l^Jt 
Oil foi mto jnd jppr; 

F.S P, TcMed. 8hOtt 

Acmracy 
MCA'lSAAMi^X 



FOR ADVERTISING INFORMATION CALL DEREK FERGUSON AT 212.522.9183 
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■So-- 



It all happened with one dunk. On January 27, 1976. 
during the American Basketball Association's first- 
^, ever Slam Dunk Contest. Julius Wrnfield Erving II of 
the then New York Nets made playground ball offi- 
cial when he dropped the bomb. 

Open your mind's eye— see him? There he is. 
standing at half-court, palming the rock in one hand 
like a peach. Now he's off, making his approach to 
the hoop. With each giant stride, his blown-out Afro 
buzzes like a swarm of angry bees. The huge crane 
that IS his right arm shoots straight up like Lady 
Liberty's; overhead, that ugly red, white, and blue 
Rawlings roosts upon spidery fingertips. The squeaks 
from his size 17 Connie All Stars dissipate into silence. 
Then, liftoff: The Doc launches his shit from the char- 
ity stripe and soars like Superfly, 15 feet to the hole — 
WHOOMP! fy^ouths drop, heads shake, palms slap, 
and some folks lose all control of their motor skills. 

From that moment on. the game was played 
atxjve the rim, slams and jams hit the prime time, and 
professional basketball would never be the same. 
Neither would the playground. 

You, like millions of other 1 1 -year-old boys, want- 
ed to be just like him. And you were lucky. Doc was 
from the old school, a place where professional ath- 
letes still understood their responsibility as role mod- 
els. "With black kids, life's a struggle for pride," he 
said. "I want them to see that I am a hardworking, 
successful black man." And that's what you saw- 
on- and off-court. 

You followed his careerthrough li years withthe 
Philadelphia 76ers and talked big shit in '83 when Doc 
and company swept Magic's team in four to win the 
championship. When your boys went off about play- 
ers like Jordan, Dominique, and Kemp, you let 'em 
know who started it all. You remember '87, watching 
him make his final house calls, gracefully bowing out 
as big-time basketball's third all-time scoring leader. 
At his last regular-season home game at the Spec-* I 
trum, the words on a i4-by-i8-foot billboard outside ' 
the arena said it all: WE'LL NEVER FILL VOUR SHOES. 
THANKS FOR EVERYTHING. DOC. And as you watch 
the game today, you know that's right. 

Cheo Tyehimba 



A classic Dr. J aerial assault, vintage 1977 
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HEY, THE dog's RED 
HOT THE BEER. 

Dogs should be red. Beer should be smooth. 
And easy to drink. 




Now Available In liost Areas. Plank Road Brev.erjf. EnjOi" It Hesponsitly. 
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AU. 40V./ VM. (SO MOOF) 

BUCK CUSSANT FWVORED VOOKA, 
P«O0UCED AND BOTTieO IN SWEDEN 




A PRODUCT OF SWEDEN, 40% ALC/VOLJ80 PROOF) ABSOLUT COUNTRY OF. 
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